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this union of strength—to suppress the tedious and 
NOTES. useless discussion of the less important votes. But 


S we have had occasion more than once lately to 
criticize Mr. Balfour’s leadership, it is only fair 
to give him credit when credit is due. The mode 
of dealing with Supply which he introduced has been 
completely successful. On putting forward his scheme 
in February last, he asserted that “it will beyond 
question improve the discussion of Supply, and in- 
crease the control which this House has over the 
administrative action of the Government; it will 
give to private members much-desired opportuni- 
ties of criticism, and it will add dignity and impor- 
tance to our debates,” This declaration has been 
justified by the result in every particular. During the 
last twenty years the time given to Supply has steadily 
increased. Under Lord Beaconsfield lene twenty 
days on the average were devoted to it; during Mr. 
Gladstone’s second term of office (1880-84) the average 
rose to twenty-seven days ; while in the Parliament of 
1886-92 the average went up to thirty-five days. By 
allotting thirty days to Supply, Mr. Balfour put a stop 
to this automatic increase ; and, on the other hand, his 
method of procedure ensures a proper discussion of the 
more important votes. He has both saved time and 
used it to better purpose than his predecessors. 


This striking success of Mr. Balfour has brought 
criticism back to its balance. The Leader of the House 
is so much liked that when the business of Parliament 
got into a tangle a month or so ago, and the Education 

ill had to be abandoned in spite of the time already 
spent upon it, the disappointment was proportionately 
severe. We all felt pleasantly conscious of im- 
partiality while blaming a man we could not but admire, 
and some Press critics went so far as to compare Mr. 
Balfour to his disadvantage with the late Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith, we were told, was a business man; always 
punctual and always in his place ; business habits were 
invaluable—and so forth. Mr. Balfour, on the other 
hand, was careless and inattentive, casual too in at- 
tendance in the House, now and then preferring a 
dinner to a debate, and so—anathema. Now we are 
swinging back to an unbiassed vision of the truth; all 
governments, and particularly governments with a very 
large majority, are apt in the first Session or two to 
disappoint their supporters and to give occasions for 
jeering to the adversary ; but in time we see that our 
friends have not done so badly after all, and even the 
‘‘Times” ceases to injure Mr. Smith by putting him 
above Mr. Balfour. 


Some credit, however, for the success of the new 
Supply Rules is due to the advanced Radical section of 
the Opposition. They joined forces with the Govern- 
ment—they lent their valuable assistance. Both the 
Government and the Radicals had a common aim in 


this has also its disadvantages. It means that the 
Opposition are better treated in the long run than 
the independent supporters of the Government. The 
result is that the influence of the independent Conserva- 
tives has been reduced to a minimum. There is nothing 
new in such a combination of Government and Opposi- 
tion forces in regard to matters on which they are both 
agreed. But we think there is no record in late years 
of a ‘‘deal”’—to use the Parliamentary term—of such 
importance. It practically establishes the “‘ deal” as a 
factor to be seriously reckoned with in future Parlia- 
mentary tactics. 


In looking back over the Session of Parliament that 
has just come to an end it is clear that one man has 
bettered his position enormously both in the House and 
in the country. For years past members of Parliament 
have recognized that Mr. Chamberlain is the ablest 
living debater; but his extraordinary cleverness 
seemed strangely lacking in just that indefinable quality 
without which no one can hope to rank among 
the statesmen. But in this Session Mr. Chamber- 
lain has risen to the height of the Imperial argu- 
ment, and now leads the Unionist Party with the 
happy valiancy of genius. His name is now being 
perpétually coupled with Mr. Balfour’s, and every 
Unionist admits that the party could not do without 
him. And the improvement in his position in the 
House is not to be compared with the improvement in 
his position in the country. Where he was formerly 
coldly admired he is now liked and trusted; he is 
regarded as having championed England against the 
German Emperor, and every one acknowledges that 
when need was he acted with wisdom and boldly. 


There has been a marked change, too, during the 
present session in the positions of Mr. Tim Healy, 
Mr. ‘‘ Tommy” Bowles, Mr. Fortescue Flannery, and 
Mr. Graham Murray, the Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
Mr. Tim Healy found his opportunity in the Irish Land 
Bill and in the singular fairness of mind which induced 
Mr. Gerald Balfour to select him as his counsellor. In 
his new capacity ‘‘ Tim” has shown a strange modera- 
tion, which was the one quality his genius had appeared 
tolack. He has ‘‘ scored,” too, in Ireland, for the Irish 
attribute to his influence the freeing of Daly, and pro- 
bably they are right. Mr. Gerald Balfour did well, 
better than perhaps was expected, in Committee on 
the Irish Land Bill. His speech on the amendments of 
the House of Lords was a distinct success. 


Sir R. B. Finlay, the Solicitor-General, has done 
well what he had to do, his appearance is in his favour, 
and he has pleasant manners. Mr. Fortescue Flannery, 
the member for the Shipley Division of Yorkshire, has 
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come to the front within the last month or two. 
Physically he is a big, burly man, a typical bold-look- 
ing British colonial, with something of the air of a 
Melbourne tradesman. In spite of his name, which 
appears to be Irish, there is scarcely a trace of brogue 
in his speech. He is not a particularly good speaker ; 
he is apt to wander from the point, and seems unable to 
express himself clearly until after several attempts. 
But the House listens to him attentively nevertheless ; 
he never speaks without having something of im- 
portance to say, and in the end succeeds in making him- 
self understood. His opinion already carries weight 


Mr. ‘‘ Tommy ” Bowles is the only one of the mem- 
bers of the House possessing any reputation who have 
suffered at all considerably in the estimation of members 
during the past Session. When he is in a good temper 
his tone and manner leave nothing to be desired ; but 
he has been too long the spoiled child of the House, 
and has’ lately more than once made the unpardonable 
mistake of losing his temper and getting cross. He 
has got.into the habit of talking about things he does 
not understand, and he will not listen to the facts and 
arguments of other speakers. The House naturally 
resénts this offhand air of omniscience and votes him a 
bore. Mr. Bowles should alter his tactics, and con- 
fine himself to subjects which he does understand and 
upon which he can speak excellently. Mr. Chaplin, 
too, has not proved a success, owing perhaps chiefly to 
his increasing deafness. 


Mr. Graham Murray, on the other hand, has greatly 
bettered his position. If he has not the appearance of 
an Adonis, he is, at any rate, a striking figure. Imagine 
a commonplace lower-face dominated by a high, broad 
forehead, a head very bald at the top, with curly hair 
round the sides ; add to these characteristics a courteous 
manner, and you have Mr. Graham Murray. He is a 

ood scholar. The other day in Committee on the 

cotch Rating Bill he quoted Greek as if it were his 
daily food. Nobody understood what it meant, and he 
probably did not expect any one would. We were 
reminded of Robert Lowe, who could be eloquent 
in many languages—Swedish, Norwegian, and, in 
fact, ate tongue known to civilization. He, too, used 
to play off his knowledge upon the House, but not in 
the spirit of pedantry. He never seriously thought 
that any one would understand what he said. There 
may be a small trace of Scotch accent in Mr. Graham 
Murray’s speech, but it is generally concealed by a 
peculiarity of voice. He cultivates a slightly mincing 
tone, an affectation of what we may call society scholar- 
ship, but he is a good speaker in spite of that. He 
belongs to the Balfour and Wyndham set, and is fond 
of society, in which he is a popular figure. 


In our last number we deplored the fact that the 
Government had abandoned their three new Military 
Bills. Since then another has been added to the list of 
derelicts, the Military Lands Bill. This was by no 
means entirely the fault of the Government. In fact, 
one reason why these four Bills were abandoned was 
the opposition of the Welsh members, and the motives 
of their opposition scarcely redound to their credit. 
The vraie vérité was revealed with cynical boldness in 
Thursday’s ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” It is stated there 
that the cause of the Welsh opposition was a mean and 
spiteful desire to pay off old scores at the expense of 
Mr. Brodrick, and we can describe their action as nothing 
less than scandalous. We are astonished that a paper 
of the reputation of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” should 
have given any evidence of sympathy with the wreckers 
of Bills important to the general welfare. We do not 
profess any very great admiration for Mr. Brodrick ; 
but he acted, under the circumstances, like a man who 
has the interests of the country at heart ; he offered 
to assist the Government to pass their Bills by resign- 
ing his position. 


The Government, however, cannot be altogether excul- 
pete They seem to have taken fright as soon as the 
east opposition to their Bills was hinted at, though 
they would have been practically supported by all the 
military members of the House. In one instance only 
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a single member opposed the Bill, and yet it was 
forthwith dropped. Of the four Bills we have men- 
tioned, one alone, the Army Reserve Bill, was opposed 
at all strongly by the military members. Even in 
that case the Government had not sufficient excuse 
for dropping it. If the military members had the best 
of grounds for opposing the Bill, we fail to see that the 
difficulty was removed by abandoning it. The other 
three Bills were generally supported by the House, by 
what we might call ‘‘ Imperial defence opinion.” The 
truth is that if the Government had not fixed a definite 
day for the adjournment of Parliament, all the four Bills 
would have been carried. 


Mr. Balfour’s letter to the members for East London 
is generally accepted as meaning that the Government 
intend to seriously grapple with the great Water Supply 
question next year. The decision will be warmly 
welcomed by all who appreciate the cardinal needs of 
the situation. Whilst London yearly requires more 
water, recurrent droughts render the supply more pre- 
carious. It is absurd to hurl rhetorical brickbats at 
the Water Companies. They have done their best for 
the public at the same time that they have done mag- 
nificently well for themselves. East London has been 
in difficulties over the question during the past month, 
and we hear a great deal about dividends and mono- 
polies; but the sole reason the Water Company is 
unable to cope with the present demands of the district 
is that it was not permitted by Parliament and the 
County Council to spend some of its profits in providing 
against the trouble which has now occurred. What- 
ever steps may be taken by the Government, the great 
end to be aimed at is to secure ample means of storage. 
In certain seasons hundreds of millions of gallons of 
the precious liquid are allowed to run to waste for want 
of sufficient reservoirs. If due provision were made in 
the spring and early summer, droughts would be a 
matter of comparative indifference to Londoners. The 
task ahead of the reformer is a giant one ; but it will 
have to be faced some day, and the sooner it is faced 
the better for the health and the pockets of the com- 
munity. 


The Irish Land Bill has ‘‘ made a good end” in spite 
of its somewhat stormy youth and troubled middle age. 
Considering that some Bill had to be passed to bridge 
over the gap between the first and second “judicial 
terms” we are content to accept this one as doing as 
little harm and as much good as could have been ex- 
pected ; but we hope now it is done that we shall have no 
more remedial legislation of the ‘‘ predatory ” class for 
Ireland in this Parliament. There have been so many 
confiscations in Ireland in the past that it does not do 
for the present possessors to be too highly moral in their 
denunciations of expropriation by Act of Parliament ; 
but, although a readjustment of the relations of landlord 
and tenant was necessary a generation ago, we would 
really appeal to all classes to consider whether the 
process of unsettlement has not gone quite far enough. 
Now that, as Mr. Balfour said on Thursday night, ‘‘ a 
great peace has descended on the land,” we should like to 
see the Chief Secretary and the Irish members devoting 
themselves for a few years to the building up of the 
material resources of the country on the lines of the 
report of Mr. Horace Plunkett’s Committee with which 
we dealt last week. 


Lord Cadogan and Mr. Gerald Balfour are doing the 
right thing in arranging to spend a good portion of the 
Vacation in the tourist districts in Clare and Cork. It 
is always a good thing, especially in Ireland, to get 
away from officials and come into touch with ordinary 
mortals for a season, and just at present when such a 
lift is being given to the Fremden-/ndustrie in that 
country, the presence in the South and West of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary will materially 
help to fill the railways and steamers. August has 
a bad name for moisture in Ireland, but September and 
the early part of October are generally perfect travelling 
weather, and those who have not yet booked themselves 
for next month should give it a trial. The railways are 
just holding their half-yearly meetings there as here, 
and the rapid increase reported in the passenger traffic 
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tells its own tale. We notice one line in the North that 
reports a doubled tourist traffic in the last four years. 
The Irish companies have combined to open an office 
at Charing Cross, where tours may be arranged and all 
information obtained as to hotels and other aids to 
comfort, while for cyclists the main roads are on the 
whole better than in any other part of the Kingdom. 


The impossible position of the English wheat farmer 
is well illustrated by the present harvest returns. By 
common consent we have had a bumper wheat year— 
early and good and well saved. One farmer describes 
it as having ‘‘the fine golden colour of bygone days when 
wheat was worth growing.” Nothing like it has been 
seen since 1868; but in 1868 the farmer got 63s. od. for 
his wheat, whereas he will now get perhaps 24s. or 255. 
In other words, it now takes about five acres of wheat 
to bring in as much money as did two acres in 1868. 
How long can this go on? Of course, the happy ‘“‘ con- 
sumer ” will be thrown in our faces; but does the con- 
sumer get the profit? Will anyone assert that bread 
has fallen since 1868 in the proportion of 63 to 25? We 
all know that it has not, and that there is leakage some- 
where. The English farmer is being ruined ; but the 
English consumer is not reaping the profit. Seeing 
that the consumer is so little better off by the enormous 
fall in price, does it follow that he would be hurt by a 
registration duty of a few shillings a quarter on imports ? 
That would at any rate give the English farmer a chance 
to live. 


The Vaccination Commission easily holds the “ re- 
cord” in the long-distance competition of Royal 
Commissions. It sat for over seven years, and now 
that it has reported, the finding of the majority should 
settle the question. That vaccination is a good thing, 
and that, with proper precautions as te purity of 
lymph, &c., it should be universal, is now, as before, 
placed beyond question; but the Commission is of 
Opinion that some individual liberty should be allowed, 
and that repeated ‘‘ vaccination prosecutions” only 
lead to persecution and to the making of martyrs of a 
little handful of silly people. Small-pox is now suffi- 
ciently under control, and those who are vaccinated in 
infancy, and re-vaccinated at the age of twelve, are so 
protected that when cases do arise it is the silly people 
themselves who suffer. And this is as it should be. 
There are a great many things that our medical high 
priests would like to see made compulsory, but life is 
too short, and it is impossible for us to be inoculated for 
all the complaints against which some ‘ lymph” has 
been prepared. 


If Mr. Justice Henn Collins’s direction to a Birming- 
ham jury this week is upheld, it will do more to promote 
activity among local sanitary authorities than half a 
dozen Public Health Acts. A Mr. Smith, who occupied 
a house within the jurisdiction of the King’s Norton 
Rural District Council, died of some form of blood- 
poisoning, which was traced to a sewer ventilating 
shaft which improperly opened into Mr. Smith’s 
chimney. The local authority had received directions 
to disconnect the sewer and the chimney, but the 
severance was badly done and sewer-gas continued 
to be ‘‘laid on.” The executors of the victim sued the 
Council for negligence, and the jury gave a verdict for 
43,500 damages. This strikes us as being a right and 
sensible result, but we doubt whether the law has ever 
been made to reach quite so far before, and there may 
be an appeal on the ground of misdirection. If it is 
held to be good law, water companies, gas companies, 
drainage boards, and local authorities generally will 
have to wake up to a new and serious liability, for 
juries will certainly delight in giving thumping damages 
in all such cases. 


It would seem as if the force of events were going to 
save the Government from the worst of the many mis- 
takes they have made this Session. We mean the 
appointment of the South African Committee. So long 
as the reference to that Committee was in the terms 
originally settled by Mr. Chamberlain the inquiry would 
have been harmless; nay, very likely it would have 
been profitable. The scope of the investigation as 
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intended by the Colonial Office was purely prospective : 
it dealt with the future administration of Rhodesia, and 
it proposed to report to the House of Commons what 
alterations, if any, should be made in the terms of the 
charter. This was a very proper subject for the House 
of Commons to inquire into. Parliament granted the 
charter, and Parliament can therefore modify it in any 
way it pleases. It is now generally admitted that Lord 
Knutsford, acting to a certain extent under the advice 
of Sir Hercules Robinson, made the mistake of giving 
Mr. Rhodes and his Chartered Company practically 
unlimited power. The House of Commons really 
had no opportunity of discussing the charter, for, as is 
usual with Colonial Office papers, it was not pre- 
sented in a Blue-book until long after it had been 
signed at Balmoral. One or two members attempted 
to get up a debate in the House when the charter 
was being negotiated, but those were the days of the 
Irish Crimes Act, and nobody would listen to any other 
subject. That Parliament should wish to revise, by the 
light of recent events, an instrument so carelessly 
settled is only natural and proper. But it was mere 
weakness on Mr. Chamberlain’s part to yield to the 
Radical demand that the reference should be so amended 
as to turn the Select Committee into a court of criminal 
investigation. The Jameson raid has really nothing to 
do with the House of Commons. It either is, or is 
not, a matter for the courts of law. 


It does not matter a row of pins what fifteen names 
the House of Commons has decided upon. The votes 
taken on the report will be as purely party divisions as 
= on which the fate of ministries depend, and there 
will of course be a majority and a minority report. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, with that disregard of the conven- 
tionalities of public life which is the despair of his 
party, has admitted that no attempt is being made to 
get an ‘‘impartial’”’ committee appointed. He de- 
clined to inquire whether any of the proposed 
members were shareholders in the Chartered Com- 
pany, and he added that he would not ‘‘interfere to 
exclude gentlemen who are notoriously hostile to the 
Company any more than I have endeavoured to exclude 
those who are favourable to the Company.” This 
extraordinary statement gives the coup de grice to the 
Committee. ‘If the House desires to get a judicial 
tribunal,” explained Mr. Balfour, ‘‘ it should have moved 
that the matter should be sent to a judicial tribunal.” 
Quite so; but how inconvenient in politics is the 
candour of the philosopher! Who will now care a 
straw what the Committee reports, a year or two years 
hence? What weight will attach to the findings of a 
body which is admitted not to be impartial, and to be 
composed of sworn and notorious partisans? Of 
course, most of us knew that this would be the case ; 
but Mr. Balfour has now said it, and the public will 
gradually take it in. 


For what is the use of appointing to inquire into the 
merits of a case a body which is not impartial and not 
judicial? Is it to elicit fresh facts? What the lawyers 
of the Transvaal Government failed to find out at 
Pretoria, and what the Attorney-General did not bring 
out before the Lord Chief Justice is not likely to be 
detected by this Committee of fifteen, even with Mr. 
Labouchere’s assistance. It is not worth while to 
analyse the list of names: they are all those of able, 
some of them of conscientious men. There are nine 
Ministerialists, five Radicals, and an Irishman. We 
can write the two reports now in a few lines. The 
majority will report that, while the invasion of the 
Transvaal was a most reprehensible and deplorable 
affair, it is not now desirable, on public grounds, to 
institute further criminal proceedings against other 
parties, having regard to the fact that the chief trans- 
gressors are now suffering the penalty of law ; but that 
for the future the Charter should be so modified as to 
transform the British South Africa Company into a 
commercial corporation. The minority will report that 
the Charter should be cancelled and criminal proceed- 
ings instituted against Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and 
others. This will be the substance of the two reports. 
Who will be the better or the wiser for their publica- 
tion? Why not move the adjournment of the House, 
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and say it all now? It would have just the same prac- 
tical effect. 


There is a more serious aspect of this South African 
Committee. It is admitted to be neither impartial nor 
judicial in its composition. Yet it is proposed to hand 
over to its partisan votes the property and liberties ot 
many of our countrymen, some of them men who have 
rendered the State great services. Is this right? 
Nothing is so dangerous as to invest the Legislature 
with judicial duties, nothing so silly as to clothe it with 
functions that belong to the judiciary without giving it 
the power to follow its decision with punishment. On 
the whole, we may be thankful that the Committee has 
been killed by Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


Lord Beaconsfield is indeed dead. The Government 
cannot tell Parliament what will happen in the gravely 
troubled Levant during the recess, but there is no 
concealment about what will not happen. England 
will not lift a finger to prevent the Turkish Empire being 
torn to pieces by its revolted Christian populations, 
and it will join no combination of Powers which places 
the maintenance of that Empire above all other con- 
siderations. The abandonment of our position of 1878 
is thus complete at all points. The outlines of the new 
British policy are, however, rather alarmingly vague. 
We are asked to have confidence in the Foreign Office 
for the coming six months, but it looks as if Downing 
Street itself was not sure what the next six weeks or 
days may bring forth. To judge by surface indications, 
we seem drifting round once more towards an under- 
standing with Russia and France. Lord Rosebery’s 
experiment in this direction at the beginning of last 
year resulted in melancholy failure, and it is difficult to 
regard these signs of its renewal without certain mis- 


givings. 


Some of the customs of English journalism are pecu- 
liar rather than admirable. It is a tradition of the 
“Times,” we believe, not to mention the name of any 
other paper in the columns it devotes to leading 
articles. This ostrich-like habit now and then brings 
it into difficulties. This week, for instance, Mr. 
Chamberlain, in answer to the irrepressible Sir E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, had occasion to quote from a 
letter which Sir Jacobus de Wet sent to us, and which 
appeared in our issue of 4 July. In its report of the 
proceedings in Parliament, the ‘‘ Times” gives a correct 
account of what took place, and is accordingly com- 
pelled to mention the SAtuRDAY Review by name half a 
dozen times. But in its leading article of Wednesday it 
feels compelled to adopt aless honest method of procedure. 
It says that ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain confessed on the pre- 
vious evening that when he referred to the denial of 
Sir Jacobus de Wet he was not relying upon any official 
report but merely upon a letter to the Press.” Now, the 
expression ‘‘a letter to the Press ” is general ; it is used 
to denote a letter sent to all, or the chief, daily papers, 
and not a letter sent to one particular journal. But we 
should have paid no attention to this traditional method 
of treating the matter were it not that, in the wording 
of the reference, the ‘‘Times” casts doubt upon 
the authority of Sir Jacobus de Wet’s letter to us. 
‘Mr. Chamberlain confessed,” and ‘‘ merely upon a 
letter to the Press,” convey an unfair and dishonest 
description of the fact. We quote from the ‘‘ Times ” 
report :— 

“*Mr. Chamberlain: My hon. friend has not paid 
attention to my answer. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and laughter.) 
I told him that I had no official confirmation from Sir 
J. De Wet on the subject, but that I took his denial 
from the letter he wrote to the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
(Hear, hear.) 

‘Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett : Was it to that letter that 
the right hon. gentleman referred the other day when 
he said that Sir J. De Wet had denied the truth of these 


assertions ? 
** Mr. Chamberlain : Certainly. (Hear, hear.)” 


This must be regarded as a quaint ‘‘ confession,” par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that Mr. Chamberlain after- 
wards refused to find any difference between a man’s 
views expressed in a letter to us and those expressed in 
a despatch, 
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THE WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY BILL. 
BoopDLE” FOR THE HIGHLANDS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the parrot-cry ot obstruc- 

tion raised by the Ministerial organs, Mr. 
Whittaker and the two or three other gentlemen who 
supported him were fully justified in again calling 
attention to the unsound and unbusinesslike agreement 
between the Treasury and the West Highland Railway 
Company. It may have been inconvenient to the 
Government that the discussion should have fallen on 
the day of Lord Salisbury’s garden party at Hatfield, 
and no doubt Li Hung Chang and his suite are more 
interesting to the average Member of Parliament than 
a railway bill. But the coincidence was not the fault of 
Mr. Whittaker and Mr. Dalziel, and we are growing 
impatient of the perpetual and frivolous preference of 
social or sporting engagements to the business of 
Parliament. In truth, the West Highland Railway 
Bill is a bad one, indefensible in principle, and certain 
to involve the Treasury in loss for many years to come. 
We have no pedantic objection to the employment of 
State credit or organization for the assistance of 
private industrial enterprise. On the contrary, we 
think that the assistance which nearly every Con- 
tinental Government gives to its manufacturers and 
agriculturists has been proved by the event to 
be a sound and profitable policy. The dairy- 
farms of Denmark, of Wuertemberg, and of Hun- 
gary, to cite no further instances, would never have 
reached their present successful condition, they would 
never have been enabled to pour their dairy produce 
into England, had it not been for State assistance. 
But the aid of Government should take the form of 
technical instruction or organisation rather than of 
mere grants of money. Or, if money be given by the 
public, there should be some prospect of a return, 
some reasonable hope that at no distant date the parties 
assisted would be able to pay their own way. Now, 
what are the facts about this West Highland Railway 
Guarantee Bill ? 

In the first place, it has to be noted that the Govern- 
ment have gone considerably beyond the recommenda- 
tion on this subject of the Royal Commission on the 
Highlands and Islands. The Commission recommended 
that the Treasury should guarantee interest on the 
share and loan capital at the rate of 2} per cent. for four 
years. The Government have agreed to guarantee 
interest on £260,000 at the rate of 3 per cent. for thirty 
years. The Commission recommended that the Treasury 
should advance £15,000 for the building of a pier 
at Mallaig. The Government have agreed to advance 
430,000 for that purpose. Then the evidence of the 
general manager of the North British Railway as to the 
traffic receipts per mile, on that portion of the West 
Highland line which is already open, is an awkward fact. 
The West Highland Railway now runs from Loch 
Lomond to a place called Banavie, a few miles from Fort 
William, at the end of the Caledonian Canal, and is 
worked by the North British Company. The general 
manager told a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons the other day that ‘‘ the traffic receipts on the 
West Highland Railway had been very disappointing. 
The receipts were only five guineas a mile, one half of 
what they had been estimated to yield.” This strikes 
us as a very serious admission. For it is now proposed 
to extend the line from Banavie to Mallaig, opposite 
Skye, and on the second reading of the bill the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer estimated that the yield would be £7 
per mile a week. Is there not every likelihood that only 
half of this estimate will be realised ? And if so, what 
will be the result to the Treasury? To anyone who 
knows the country through which the West High- 
land line has been made, the general manager’s 
evidence as to traffic receipts is no surprise. After 
leaving Ardlui, at the head of Loch Lomond, the train 
winds for hours through some of the wildest and 
most desolate passes in the Highlands. A shepherd’s 
hut or a crofter’s patch and cottage catch the eye on 
the moorland at intervals of ten miles or so. During 
six or eight weeks in the summer the carriages are 
fairly filled with tourists, but of other traffic there is 
none. The extension now proposed from Banavie to 
Mallaig is even more hopeless and absurd. Tourists 
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do go to Fort William and Banavie in order to sail up 
the beautiful Caledonian Canal. But no one would 
think of going from Banavie to Mallaig, which is on 
the way to nowhere, and has no attractions for travellers. 
So that even the tourist traffic that now enables the 
West Highland line to earn half its estimated returns 
will be wanting to the Mallaig extension. Of other 
traffic, of anything like steady industrial traffic, there 
is, of course, not a shadow of a prospect; for the 
country is even more bleak and deserted than that 
between Ardlui and Banavie. 

And this is what is called ‘‘the development of the 
Highlands”! It isa shallow and demoralizing policy 
to confound a State subsidy to an unprofitable under- 
taking with development, in the statesmanlike sense of 
the word. When Mr. Baillie was contesting Inverness- 
shire just before the General Election, a correspondent 
pointed out in this Review that the questions on which 
the election turned were not the Union or the House of 
Lords, but piers, bridges, and railways for the High- 
lands. This is the unpleasant truth. Every Govern- 
ment is told by its candidates that to win and keep 
Highland seats money must be promised and spent in 
developing” the Highlands. Money was promised, 
more freely than those who do not read the Scotch 
newspaper can imagine, and money is now being spent. 
This policy of buying outlying and backward districts 
with the public funds is familiar to all colonial politi- 
cians. In Canada it is called by the ugly name of 
** Boodle.” We fear that there is no other explanation 
of the West Highland Railway Guarantee Bill, for we 
do not believe the suggestion that it is a mere dodge of 
the North British Railway to get into Inverness by a 
roundabout way. 


THE LAW AND THE LAWYERS. 


NGLISH law does not seem to come within the 
scope of Li Hung Chang’s otherwise all-devour- 
ing curiosity, for, although Lord Halsbury was cross- 
examined at Hatfield as to the devotional and legisla- 
tive aspects of his high office, we do not read of any 
questions asked or answered concerning his judicial 
position. And yet to a Chinese visitor, wearied and 
worn out with the endless bustle and push of our 
Western civilization, a day in the courts could not but 
have been restful and reminiscent of the leisurely East. 
If the Grand Secretary had visited Mr. Street's palace 
in the Strand this week he would certainly have 
inquired for the Lord Chief Justice, and would have 
been puzzled to find that our most distinguished judge 
had started on a pleasure trip to the United States 
while the courts over which he presides were still 
supposed to be engaged in dispensing the Queen’s 
justice. This would have gone far to explain the next 
fact that our visitor would have discovered on passing 
up the corridors—namely, that five out of six of the 
courts were empty and silent; for why should the 
isnés trouble to wait for the vacation when their 
chief had set them the example of an early and long 
holiday ? Finally, he would have asked for an expla- 
nation of the fact that, while Parliament, and the 
officers of State, and the heads of our private businesses 
eat and small, must stick to their posts till the work 
in hand is finished, the Law Courts put up their shutters 
on the 12th of August (such of them, at any rate, as 
had not given up work several days before), leaving a 
long list of half-finished or untouched work to await 
the convenience of judges and “silks” on or after the 
24th of October. 

This preposterously long vacation, in addition to the 
ample rests at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas— 
amounting in all to more than one week out of every 
three throughout the year—is one of the reasons why 
the public decline to take the grievances of the pro- 
fession seriously. People who can afford to play truant 
so long and at such frequent intervals, while the clients 
by whom they live have to sit at their desks all the year 
round, can hardly, one may say, be in such a depressed 
state as the legal journals would have us believe. At 
any rate, they cannot have realized the fact that in deal- 
ing with business men and business interests business 
methods must be pursued ; and the irregularities in the 
movements of the judges, the uncertainty as to when a 
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case may come on for hearing, and the still greater un- 
certainty as to the appearance of the counsel who have 
been briefed in it, all go to account for the fact that 
busy men, accustomed to promptitude and certainty in 
other departments of their business, refuse to submit 
their interests to the lottery of the courts. It is true, 
of course, that Mr. Justice Mathew in the Commercial 
Court has done much to restore confidence in the 
industry and capacity of our tribunals, but the question 
is one of system rather than of the individual qualities 
of this judge or that, and so long as the unsatisfactory 
conditions to which we have referred prevail, it is vain 
for lawyers to expect that either the volume or the 
quality of the business will resume its old level. Cases 
of personal interest, such as libel actions or divorce 
petitions, increase and multiply, but if the purely 
commercial cases could be calculated apart from these 
sensational interludes of passion or temper, it would, 
we fancy, be found that they have diminished by at 
least one-half within the last thirty or forty years. That 
the administration of the law has improved during the 
same period we do not deny ; but the improvement has 
been timid, hesitating, and inconsistent, and has not 
kept pace with the rapid advance in ideas and methods 
of a progressive generation. When we put this steady 
shrinkage of remunerative work alongside the rapid 
increase in the number of competitors for work, we 
arrive at the cause of the bitter wail of the briefless bar. 
We wish we could say that the labours of the two or 
three Committees that have been sitting for some 
months past were likely to lead to some definite 
change in this state of things, but from past experience 
we are not hopeful that the judges have any clear idea 
of what they want to do. The Rule Committee have 
entirely revised and rearranged the bulky volume of 
Rules and Orders, whose growth had threatened to 
make the White Book an unwieldy mass of perplexity. 
But the rules have been revised and re-revised so often, 
that the process has ceased to be interesting. Another 
Committee has been at work on the circuit system, and 
it appears that at a few of the smaller towns civil 
business shall cease, another step in the inevitable 
process of concentration which has been going on 
for some time. In two other great centres, such 
as Manchester and Liverpool, the courts will open 
for civil business on a fixed day, and will sit till 
the business is finished. Special judges, selected for 
fitness to try commercial cases will probably be 
allotted to this work, so that we shall at last be within 
measurable distance of local courts and a local bar. 
This, too, we believe to be inevitable and right. The 
whole system of ‘‘ taxation” and fees is to be revised, so 
that a verdict ‘‘ with costs” will really mean a result 
by which the winning party is indemnified for the 
expense he has been put to. ‘‘ Clerks’ fees” will no 
longer be allowed on taxation—a small reform of no 
great importance one way or the other. None of 
these changes, it will be noted, touch the real grievances 
complained of by clients. They provide for the relations 
between solicitors, barristers, and judges among them- 
selves; they pass by the question of the relations 
between the client and his advocate. Until the client 
is in England, as he is in every other country, able to 
see, consult with, and instruct directly the man who is 
to plead his case, delay, uncertainty, and mistakes in 
law and fact will continue to be the rule. In the 
interests of the Bar itself the old and sensible system of 
direct consultation should be restored. At present the 
barrister is absolutely at the mercy of ‘‘the lower 
branch,” as it is humorously called, and unless he has 
some personal or family connection with solicitors, 
he may sit on a back bench for ten years or 
twenty without a chance of a brief. From the 
point of view of the public the reform is equally 
desirable; for it is difficult for a client to see 
why he should explain at length his case to one 
gentleman, who writes it all out on large sheets of 
paper, and passes it on to another, who is in no wa 
legally bound to do the work for which he is paid. 
The present system works well for the top men and for 
the judges; but it leaves out of consideration the in- 
terests of the juniors and of the clients. No one grudges 
the brilliant exceptions their triumph and their leisure ; 
but while Sir Frank Lockwood is impressing on the 
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American Bar Congress the advantages of a profound 
knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence, and Lord 
Russell is lecturing on the difficulties of Lord Campbell’s 
Act, with illustrations from a recent libel case, it should 
not be forgotten that such men ave exceptions and 
happy accidents, and that English law, on its practical 
side, and in the interests of clients and lawyers alike, 
still requires reforms much more far-reaching than any 
contemplated by the Committee of Judges. 


THE NEW IRISH LAND ACT. 


HOSE outside the walls of Parliament who hear the 
names of Members or of Ministers praised in 
connexion with complicated measures can form little 
or no estimate of how much the credit of the House of 
Commons depends upon the capacity of Mr. Speaker 
and the Chairman of Committees to handle them during 
critical debate. The names of ‘‘ the officers of the 
House” are only mentioned when “points of order” 
arise unappreciable to the multitude; yet all the day, 
and frequentiy all night, throughout ‘‘ Report” and 
‘Committee ” stages the pens of the Speaker and the 
Chairman are busy, and their wits at work, in setting 
clauses and amendments in their right order, and 
keeping ‘‘ trim ” the unwieldy legislative cargo. How 
much the prestige of a Government is due to what are 
compendiously styled ‘‘the officers of the House” 
noone but an onlooker can realize, and this is 
especially true in the case of the new Land Act. 

So lately as a month ago no one could have fore- 
told that this measure would secure time for its dis- 
cussion in Committee—much less pass the House of 
Lords and receive Royal Assent. Amidst the wreck of 
the Sessional programme, a complicated and technical 
Bill of over fifty clauses has been advanced to the 
Statute-Book. The influence of a Minister not in the 
Cabinet, however able, and without the right of enforcing 
a claim to Government time, could not alone have 
accomplished this. Mr. G. Balfour was also assisted by 
the favourable impression created by his conscientious in- 
dustry in mastering a code so repellent to English minds, 
and by the steady support on which he was able to lean 
at critical moments, thanks to his kinship with the 
adroit Leader of the House. From the point of view 
of an Irishman this situation presented opportunities 
rarely likely to arise in a Parliament declared to have been 
elected to attend solely to British business. The Chief 
Secretary, having shown that he had studied the evidence 
laid before Mr. Morley’s Select Committee of 1894 and 
appreciated the reasons for the conclusions at which his 
predecessor arrived, established at once a claim on Irish 
members for a consideration of his Bill. He must have 
had many antipathies to overcome to accept even the 
least of Mr. Morley’s recommendations, and in entering 
on the subject at all he must from the outset have 
realised the rift to be created amongst the landlord 
adherents of the Government. That Mr. Balfour’s Bill 
falls short of Mr. Morley’s need not here be argued, 
but that a Tory Chief Secretary should have at- 
tempted to solve the problem attacked by the Liberal 
Bill of 1895 entitled him to at least fair treatment 
at the hands of his opponents. The new Act has, 
indeed, been pilloried by a couple of friends of the 
Irish tenant as a ‘‘ sham,” a “fraud,” and ‘‘ the worst 
Land Bill ever introduced” ; and of this Lord London- 
derry took full advantage to prove that it should be 
dropped, as ‘‘ satisfying nobody.” Yet even Mr. Balfour 
would probably admit that, if the training or knowledge 
of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien had enabled them to 
appreciate his labours, they, too, would have repressed 
their anxiety to see the Bill destroyed, even while in- 
dulging the hope that upon its remains a grandiose 
“agitation” could be started. Let me, in a con- 
densed examination, state what the Bill accom- 
plishes. Its first advantage is that, in the case of 
nearly 400,000 tenants whose rents have been already 
fixed (numbering three-fourths of the Irish farmers) 
it forbids legal attack on their status when they seek a 
second judicial term. The ravages of lawyers and the 
burthen of bills of costs are thus saved to the immense 
body of the tenantry. Such a ‘Bill of Peace” by 
itself would have been a welcome outcome of the 
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Session, yet it has scarcely been alluded to in debate. 
During the sittings of Mr. Morley’s Committee, how- 
ever, the demand that the position of the statutory 
tenant should be declared unassailable seemed so ex- 
treme that (although the landlords’ representatives had 
withdrawn in dudgeon) this recommendation was with 
difficulty included in the report. . 
Next in importance must be rated the provision which 
extends from £50 to £100 valuation the right of the 
holders of pasture farms to claim a fair rent. Over 4,000 
men will probably secure the benefit of this extension, and 
this, too, would, standing alone, be thought ‘‘ some- 
what” not long ago. Next comes the nullification of 
those technicalities which legal subtlety devised to 
obstruct entrance to the Land Court. Tenants of so- 
called ‘‘ Demesne Lands,” ‘‘ Town Parks,” ‘* Dairy 
Farms,” and “Mill Holdings” have had their rights 
made clear, and with the levelling of the barriers which 
Section 5 removes, the new Act will benefit a very 
large number of occupiers. The fetters which linked 
“joint tenants” and “tenants in common” in an 
exclusion from the Land Act of 1881, unless all agreed 
to enter court, now disappear. Upon this grievance in 
the case of Western ‘ tenants-in-co.” Mr. William 
O’Brien used frequently to descant in speech and letter. 
The House of Lords first struck out this clause as 
revolutionary, and have only finally swallowed it in 
a form worse than that in which it was introduced 
by me. Still, even in ‘‘the worst Land Bill ever 
introduced,” it will, I hope, relieve not a few of 
the cottiers for whom Mr. O'Brien's sympathies were 
aroused, and whom Mr. Morley’s Bill did not help in 
any way. The abolition of certain sub-letting disquali- 


fications is also of utility; and, as it worked no injury 


whatever to the landlords, Mr. G. Balfour stood up 
loyally against the excision by the Lords of an amend- 
ment which exempts buildings erected by the tenant 
from computation in the proportion of the one-eighth 
of the holding in which sub-letting is tolerated. Another 
galling cause of exclusion from the Land Court arose 
where the landlord’s estate was ‘‘in settlement.” 
Hence tenants of ‘‘ limited owners” could not obtain 
fair rents, and the remainderman could eject them when 
he came into possession. This has also been remedied 

Mr. Balfour, and, upon the whole, it seems probable 
that a body of tenants as large as the leaseholders ad- 
mitted in 1887 will be able to take advantage of the 
present measure. 

Numerous minor improvements in the law have been 
effected, of which a few may be stated. One is the 
repeal of the clogging proviso in Mr. Gladstone’s Act 
which empowered landlords to fix the price of the ‘‘ tenant- 
right” whenever a ‘‘fair-rent” was sought. Another 
is the conferring upon leaseholders of a permanent 
right to apply to convert their leaseholds into judicial 
tenancies. Thirdly, comes the restriction imposed on 
the power of the landlords to bring ejectments. These 
cannot now be brought for more than two years’ rent. 
Fourthly, on appeals the landlord must give the tenant 
notice of any objections to his status—a most useful 
reform. Then there is recognition of the right of the 
tenant to turbary or other epee necessary to the 
‘* reasonable enjoyment of his holding.” The clause 
on this point is worse than that sent up to the House 
of Lords; but it is much better than the limited 
provision which with extreme difficulty we  suc- 
ceeded in engrafting on the Land Act of 1881. In 
future, therefore, wherever a tenant shows that he 
has enjoyed a necessary “‘ privilege” from his landlord, 
whether on or off the holding, this will become a right 
unless the landlord elects to suffer a diminution of rent 
corresponding to its value. 

Passing from the ‘‘tenure” clauses of the Act, and 
coming to those facilitating ‘‘ purchase,” it may broadly 
be said that its provisions extend from 49 years to ove1 
70 years, the period for the repayment of instalments. 
This gives substantial relief not merely to future 
buyers, but to all who have purchased since the 
Irish Church Act of 1879 first granted tenants 
facilities for acquiring their holdings. Many useful 
amendments expediting and facilitating the policy 
of purchase have also been made. 
Judges’ Court for this purpose has been practically 
fused with the Land Commission, to enable encumbered 
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estates to be sold to tenants, and several minor changes 
in the law have been usefully incorporated. 

Lastly, the Congested Dis-ticts Board has had ad- 
ditional powers conferred on it, and even the sorrows 
of the evicted tenants have not been wholly overlooked. 
Remedial clauses will enable the Land Commission to 
step in as arbitrators in certain cases between them 
and the landlords, with a view, by the loan of purchase- 
moneys, to bring about an adjustment of an irritating 
and dangerous question. 

It may be urged by indifferent Englishmen that these 
provisions must bear heavily on the landlords. The 
truth, however, is that they do so far less than the Tory 
Land Act of 1887, which evoked no hostility from them 
(except on two points) in either branch of the Legisla- 
ture. The reason for this is that the present measure 
admits to a fair rent that remnant of the excluded 
farmers who are scattered sparsely over thousands of 
estates but are numerous upon none, while the Act of 
1887, which cancelled leases, had a far more acute 
operation on individual properties. The bulk of the 
leaseholders were concentrated upon a few estates, and 
therefore the landlords whose rent-rolls they swelled 
lost heavily when whole brigades of their tenants 
marched in a body into court. If to-morrow all the 
tenants whom the new Act will help were to apply 
simultaneously for a judicial rent, the reductions would 
not fall heavily on a single owner but would be dis- 
tributed over so wide an area that the loss to be indi- 
vidually borne could not be anything like that incurred 
in 1887. 

The only provision in the Bill likely to evoke much 
criticism is the proviso making it a statutable duty on 
the Sub-Commissioners to fill up schedules showing 
the elements on which the fair rents are based. This 
task, however, they have for the most part to discharge 
at present by office rule, and Mr. Sexton, during the 
sittings of the Morley Select Committee, strongly 
advocated the schedule system. Others of its members, 
with the fear of the House of Lords in their minds, 
resisted such a plan, with the result that Mr. Sexton 
abandoned it; and, of course, it must be evident that 
much would depend on the nature of the particulars 
which the scheme prescribed to be given. Falling 
prices and foreign competition will doubtless prevent 
the schedules giving Lord Clanricarde and his friends as 
much comfort as they, perhaps, anticipate ; and before 
long the landlords will so weary of the monotony of 
the ‘‘common form” supplied to them that the filling 
up the particulars now so strongly insisted on will 
hardly be seriously urged. 

In conclusion, I may add that it seems possible, if 
the Government so desire, that the passage of this Act 
will mark a certain ‘‘change of base” for the Tory 
party in regard to Ireland. Disaffection amongst their 
landlord allies would be compensated for by the content 
spread amongst the much larger class who are anxious 
dispassionately to welcome any effort to remove the 
grievances of Ireland. The Protestant farmers of 
Ulster have been keen, if motionless, observers of their 
landlord M.P.s, and the new Act will serve as yeast on 
the Northern mind. Its influence will probably become 
more apparent before the next Parliament assembles. 
Much, however, will on all sides depend on the class of 
men selected by Mr. Balfour as valuers and commis- 


sioners to administer his hardly fought measure. 
T. M. HEAty. 


A DAY WITH IRISH GROUSE. 


ROUSE-SHOOTING in Ireland is not fashionable 

‘with Englishsportsmen. Indeed, so littleisknownor 
cared about it on this side the water that the Badminton 
Library volume on shooting has not a single line devoted 
to Irish grouse—a somewhat singular lapse, surely. 
There is, of course, a good deal to be said from the 
gunner’s point of view for this neglect. Except in a 
few favoured localities, Irish grouse mountains—they 
are not called moors across the Irish Channel—can 
show nothing like the head of game to be found in 
Scotland and the north of England. Poaching is too 
often rampant, game licenses are ignored, and birds are 
frequently massacred in remote places before close time 
has ended. 
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Yet, despite these disadvantages, a day on an Irish 
grouse mountain is a form of sport not by any means 
to be despised. The shooting is still carried on mainly 
over dogs—a not inconsiderable pleasure in itself; and 
if the gunner has to work harder and to walk farther, 
and the bag at the end of a long day mounts only to 
ten or fifteen brace, these things are, to the sportsman 
who is a lover of nature, well repaid by some of the 
wildest and grandest scenery in the British Isles, and 
that fresh and exquisite air which is not to be excelled 
in any other country. 

Let me try and sketch a typical day of rough grouse- 
shooting on an Irish mountain. The day is to be a long 
one, the shooting-ground lies eighteen good miles from 
the lodge, and we are up betimes. Breakfast over, by 
seven o’clock the gun-cases and wraps are safely dis- 
posed upon the car, and we are rattling away along the 
Connemara coast over a good road. The clouds lie 
low and heavy upon the hills, and the rocky headlands 
of Clare far across the bay are scarcely visible. A smart 
shower falls as we pass through a wretched-looking 
village, and then the weather gradually clears, the 
clouds are dispelled, the sun breaks forth, and the 
blue sea below us i®@ checkered by a thousand brilliant 
effects of sunlight and shadow. Through a wild stone- 
littered country side we pass. This is one of the 
‘* congested ” districts, and for miles there seems to 
be no end to the miserable-looking cottages which lie 
scattered along the roadsides. Nature is a hard task- 
mother here. The cattle are poor and undersized. It 
is very plain that between stone-covered pasture, rank 
bogland, and rough mountain a living here must be 
very hardly won. It is true that the bay teems with 
fish. You may buy a decent lobster here for fourpence, 
and other fish are abundant. But these people are far 
removed from markets, and the plenty of the sea- 
harvest is discounted by the poverty of the price for 
which it can be sold. 

Skirting the shore of Costello Bay we bear right- 
handed up hill and at length reach our shooting-ground. 
Two keepers anda brace of handsome setters, one a 
red Irishman, the other a black and white Laverack, are 
here to meet us. We get the guns out and discuss the 
latest news of the grouse. A farmer who had heard 
grouse crowing as he crossed the mountain is ready to 
guide us to certain favoured spots. To an English ear 
this sort of thing sounds strange; but upon an Irish 

rouse mountain, where birds are often few and far 

tween, the aid of peasants and small farmers, who 
know the ground and the coveys (often too well), is not 
to be despised. The scenery around us is magnificent. 
Below lie lonely trout lakes scattered here and there. 
Beyond these the Costello River, famous for its salmon, 
winds to the sea, through a stretch of flat moorland, 
from the Costello Lakes, perhaps the best sea-trout 
lakes upon the West of Ireland. Far in the distance, 
in blue and purple, lie the vast Maam Mountains and 
the sombre heights of the Twelve Pins. Seaward, 
upon the Atlantic verge, are the lovely Arran Islands, 
the wide sweep of Galway Bay, and the grim high 
coast line of Clare far across. A magnificent prospect 
indeed ! 

Turning our backs upon this noble landscape, we 
tramp steadily up the mountain, the gallant setters 
eagerly, yet carefully, quartering the ground. We climb 
a stiffish hill, but find no grouse. Then descending, the 
Laverack stands, and my comrades secure a brace 
between them out of three birds—there ought to be 
more, the others have been probably poached—which 
get up within fair shot. Continuing our descent, we 
cross a broad stretch of boggy moorland between the 
mountains, and here, as we expected, we pick up again 
the odd bird out of the trio first found. The old fellow— 
it was a cock—rose in front of the dogs, and flew but a 
little way to some peat ground. Here Pat, the red 
setter, stood to him. He rose again to my gun within 
easy shot, and fell a ready victim. As a rule, Irish 
grouse lie far better and are much less wild than their 
Scotch brethren. How this is to be accounted for it is 
hard to say, unless from the fact that driving is far less 
practised in Ireland than in the Highlands and upon 
the English moors. 

It is not long before a mountain hare jumps up. She 
is neatly stopped. by the gun to the left and picked up. 
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At 1.15 we call a halt by a small moorland stream and 
discuss lunch. Here we are joined by the fourth gun, 
who has been delayed by a sleepy car-driver, and has 
made his way across the hills. He has a dog with him, 
and has managed to pick up a brace of grouse and a 
curlew as he came. Luncheon over, we separate in pairs 
and set forward in different directions to climb the stiff 
mountain in front of us. Thus far the morning sport 
has been poor enough, but with the afternoon things 
improve somewhat. As we climb the lower crest of the 
hill there is an exclamation from the keeper behind 
me. I twist round and get my barrel just in time 
upon a hare bolting straight away from us. The hare 
is picked up, and we move on. Just below the crest of 
this mountain are small nooks and hollows, such places 
as the grouse love to baskin. Bedring right-handed, the 
red dog, to which I have attached myself, has clearly 
got upon something that satisfies him. He is a well- 
broken setter this, temperate, yet keen as mustard, and 
it is a real pleasure to see him at work. At length he 
‘stands amid some thickish heather, with head and tail 
outstretched, rigid, and motionless as a figure of bronze. 
Cautiously I approach. The game has lain astonishingly 
close—that is, to a gunner unused ¢8 Irish grouse. Three 
birds get up suddenly within fifteen paces. little law, 
and the gun goes up, and the right-hand grouse falls 
neatly enough. Alas! the second barrel, which ought 
easily to have made good the right and left, misses 
clean, and the remaining brace get away unscathed. But, 
thanks to Pat, there is balm for disgusted feelings at that 
unpardonable miss. The red setter is still creeping 
forward, a very image of care and caution. There is 
yet another bird or two close at hand. Pat stands 
again. I go forward, and at length, almost from 
beneath my feet, another grouse whirrs up and shoots 
off upon the wind. This time the powder is straight, 
and the grouse hits the heather. Rejoining my com- 
panion, who is upon the hill-top above me, we follow 
after the escaped grouse, which have wheeled up on to 
the crest some way in front. Thanks to our excellent 
setters, this brace is presently secured and added to the 
bag. Amid hard climbing and rough walking, and 
under a now ardent sun, we pursue our sport with 
varying but always moderate success. When we meet 
our friends at half-past five down in the last valley 
above the sea, where the road crosses the little river by 
a stone bridge, our united bag is but a modest one. 
Eleven and a half brace of grouse, three hares, a snipe, 
and a curlew are all that we can show. Still, as we 
drink some new milk and whisky and light our pipes 
for the homeward drive, we are not ill content. Rough 
sport with Irish grouse is not to be measured with the 
enormous bags obtained on British moors. But it has 
its pleasures. And among these not the least is the 
now rare delight of seeing well-broken dogs at work 
over a wild country, not too abundantly provided with 
game. H. A. Brypen. 


BEETROOT AND BOUNTIES. 


WHEN the Earl of Rosebery takes alarm at the 
prospects of English commerce in the face of 
foreign competition, and demands a Royal Commission 
to investigate the peril, the ordinary British citizen may 
well rub his eyes and wonder if Britannia does still in 
truth rule the waves. For Lord Rosebery is not an 
alarmist--he never wearies of saying so—but his 
optimism at last has failed even him, and he has 
confided to Epsom’s young men his fears that, unless 
we take precaution in time, Germany is like to serve us 
in commerce as a quarter of a century since she served 
France before Sedan. Lord Rosebery is right. The 
danger is pressing; nay, defeat has already begun to 
overtake us, and while the supremacy of our big 
industries is visibly tottering, others less big, but yet 
important, have already capitulated. The worst instance 
is sugar. 

Great Britain was at one time noted for her sugar 
refining, and up to 1864 the trade flourished. Since 
then there has been a gradual decline. First the loaf- 


sugar business went ; there were about thirty loaf-sugar 
refineries in 1864, and by 1875 (owing to what Sir Louis 
Mallet aptly described as a “ progressive progress of 
extinction”) they had all gone under, overwhelmed by 
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the foreign sugar which was being dumped on the 
English market. True, one or two courageous refiners 
made spasmodic efforts to work again in ’76, and sub- 
sequently, when the French beetroot crops failed ; but 
no permanent success attended their struggles, and 
loaf-sugar refining in this country has long since gone 
the way of the pterodactyl. 

Loaf-sugar refining has been killed, and now the 
moist-sugar industry lies at the point of death. To go 
no further back than 1888 (though the trade then had 
been reduced to a wretched condition), we find in that 
year that 916,759 tons of raw sugar were melted in the 
United Kingdom. In each year since then the amount 
has been progressively less; last year the total was 
768,260 tons. Yet all the time the world’s consumption 
of sugar has been mounting, and the increase is specially 
noticeable in the consumption of this country. In 1888 
the consumption of foreign refined sugar per head of 
our population was 20°30 lbs. ; in 68 it was but 2°76 Ibs. ; 
in ’94 it was 39°89lbs. The ’95 percentage has not yet 
been worked out; but the total import shows an in- 
crease of from 13,944,792 cwts. to 14,145,143 cwts. 
One after another the British refineries are shutting 
down, and the man whose knowledge of the trade only 
goes back a short way can count numbers of factories 
which existed a few years ago, and are now either shut 
or destroyed. In London, in Bristol, in Greenock, in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Plymouth, and Dublin 
the refineries have either been reduced in number or 
wiped out altogether. Some have been razed to the 
ground in despair ; others, and these are perhaps the 
most pathetic cases, are still kept in perfect order, 
hoping against hope for the return of better days, like 
the woman who keeps ready her home for the return 
of a husband long since at the bottom of thesea. Take 
London. A generation ago there were twenty-eight 
refineries at work ; to-day there are but two. Bristol, 
again, was at one time famous for its sugar industry ; 
there is not one refinery now at work to echo the 
departed glory. Sixteen refineries represent the British 
sugar industry to-day. When I gathered information 
on this subject two or three weeks ago the total stood 
at seventeen ; but a few days afterwards intelligence 
came of the final shutting down of one of the seventeen, 
a house which was at one time the largest and most 
important in a town noted for its refineries. The firm 
had originally three refineries; two went some time 
since; the third, which fell before the foreigner the 
other day, was the best equipped of the three, and was 
furnished with every modern appliance which could be 
devised for the successful prosecution of the industry. 

It is a woeful tale, and does not end with the British 
refiner. Our colonial planters have fared well-nigh as 
badly. Estate after estate offered vainly for sale has 
fallen out of cultivation; growers have been ruined, 
capital sunk, and labour deprived of employment; and 
all to make room for the foreigner ! 

The cause? Beetroot and Bounties. The British 
public has not yet realised that most of its sugar is 
made from beetroot, as those of you who are managers 
of schools may easily ascertain by asking your children 
from what sugar is made; they will, of course, assure 
you with promptitude that it comes from the sugar- 
cane. Those children learn from text-books which date 
back to the days of other commercial manners. A 
large and increasing proportion of our sugar comes 
from countries which know not the cane or the nigger. 
Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, and one or two 
other countries sent us last year refined sugar to the 
tune of 14,145,143 cwts., Germany being responsible for 
between nine and ten millions out of this total; and 
they do not plant sugar-canes round Berlin. Even the 
sugar which we still refine ourselves is mostly beet ; 
the unrefined beetroot sugar sent us last year reached 
a total weight of 9,153,950 cwts. (nearly 7,000,000 cwts. 
of which came from Germany), against 7,856,041 cwts. 
of unrefined sugar extracted from cane, &c. Why has 
beet superseded cane? If the pronouncements of our 
academic economists are to guide us to an answer, we 
must assign the superiority of beet as the cause, for the 
best product always commands the market, these gentle- 
men tell us, with bat-eyed indifference to the conditions 
of the market. But it is a matter of common and 
accurate knowledge that beet is not superior to cane, 
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and up till recently it has been inferior, from the pro- 
ducer’s point of view as well as from that of the con- 
sumer. For, although a good cane crop will still yield 
more sugar per acre than a beet crop, the average of 
the two crops is approximately equal. This has been 
the result of indefatigable and successful attempts to 
improve the quality and productivity of the beetroot 
and of similar improvements in the processes of refining. 
And so the inquirer is brought to the core of the matter, 
and to the question of Bounties. 

The Bounty system has different manifestations in 
different countries ; but as Germany, more suo, has now 
far outdistanced all competitors, take her methods by 
way of illustration. The origin of the bounty 
was as follows. There was a duty in Germany on 
the manufacture of sugar, and this duty was remitted 
on sugar destined for export. All beetroots on enter- 
ing the Fabrique were weighed, and paid duty on the 
weight. Such of the manufactured sugar as was 
declared for export got a drawback, which the Govern- 
ment fixed, or pretended to fix, at an amount which 
should correspond with the duty previously paid on the 
roots. That is to say, the Government calculated that 
a given quantity of roots should yield a certain per- 
centage of sugar; but the fabricant quickly applied 
himself to getting a larger proportional quantity of 
sugar from his beet, and this accounts for the im- 
provements which have taken place in its cultivation 
and in the manufacture of beet-sugar. The result of 
these improvements was that the fabricant, by devotion 
to the export business, got very much more from the 
Government in export rebate than he paid in duty on 
the roots ; that is to say, the Government gave a bounty 
on the export of sugar, which was none the less real 
for being veiled. Naturally, beet cultivation and 
sugar-refining in Germany extended themselves with 
big strides, and between 1869 and 1895 the German 
beet crop has grown from 208,500 tons to 1,900,000 
tons, almost the whole of the refined sugar made from 
this crop, and by very far the largest proportion of the 
raw, being shot into English ports, which Cobden’s 
beneficent legacy has opened for the purpose. It was 
a fine stroke of business for German industry, but was 
rapidly becoming alarmingly expensive for the German 
Government, and some alteration in the system ap- 
peared inevitable. In July 1888 Count Hatzfeldt, the 
German Ambassador to England, assured Lord 
Salisbury that ‘‘the Government of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor have always, as Lord Salisbury 
is aware, shown their anxiety to assist, by all the means 
in their power, the endeavour of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government to abolish the sugar bounties.” But the 
anxiety of His Imperial Majesty’s Government has 
been inadequately backed by determination to 
reform; for in 1892 the previously existing in- 
direct bounty was altered to a direct bounty, 
fixed at 7}d. per cent. on raw and 1s. on refined sugar. 
This scale was to operate for three years, after which it 
was to be reduced to 6d. and od. respectively, and after 
two years under this scale the bounties were to cease. 
Reliance on this legislative promise of Germany has 
doubtless contributed much to the heroic efforts on the 
part of British refiners to keep their works going, or in 
readiness to start again, when the artificial aid to foreign 
rivals which made competition impossible should be 
withdrawn. But the powerlessness of the German 
Government against the strong Sugar Interest in the 
Reichstag has been exhibited in this year’s Session of 
the Reichstag. Under the new German sugar law the 
bounties have been renewed, and the amounts given 
are double those granted in the law of 1892. The 
German Government has hedged against loss to its 
exchequer by raising the duty on sugar manufacture— 
in other words, the home-consumption tax—from gs. to 
12s. per cwt. 

And now what is England going to do? Are we 
going to watch supinely the complete extinction of the 
remnant that is left of our old sugar industry? It has 
been proved clearly that the déddcle of British sugar 
is owing to foreign export bounties. No allegation 
of lack of enterprise or skill has ever been made against 
British refiners, nor have they laboured under natural 
disadvantages. On the contrary, there was every 
reason why they should be successful—as they were 
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successful until foreign bounties choked them. A 
futile attempt was made some years ago by Sir 
Robert Giffen to prove that Continental beet would in 
the course of time have knocked out West Indian cane, 
even had it been unassisted by bounties, but the attempt 
failed utterly—one instance will suffice to show how 
utterly. For eighteen months, in 1877-78, the Russian 
Government made a big temporary increase in its draw- 
back on home-made sugar for export. During the 
twelve months prior to the granting of this increased 
rebate, the export was 496,100 poods, in the first year 
of its operation the export rose to 3,594,155 poods ; in 
the year after its withdrawal it sank to 50,000 poods. 
Once more, what is England going to do? One 
thing let us be sure of : whatever is done will have to 
be done by the English Empire for the English Empire, 
regardless of foreign countries, and without hope of 
effective help from them. We have played the Inter- 
national Conference farce far too often already ; ponde- 
rous Blue-books testify to the ineptitude of that method 
of defending our own, and we cannot afford to waste 
more precious time in negotiations of the sort. We 
must put a countervailing duty on foreign refined sugar 
entering this country ; and, in the interests of our cane- 
growing colonies, we must have a similar duty on raw 
beet sugar coming from countries which give bounties 
on it. If our Most Favoured Nation treaties stand in the 
way of such countervailing duties, so much the worse 
for those treaties in their present form. The Continental 
Governments profess to hate giving the bounties, and 
we have offered them every assistance in our power to 
further their abolition. They cannot, therefore, raise 
any reasonable objection to our protecting our industry 
from extinction by the only means now left open to us. 
They would probably never seriously contest the legal 
quibble that the imposition of countervailing duties 
violates their Most Favoured Nation clauses ; and if 
they did raise the point, they could not resist an amend- 
ment of those clauses. And in the proposal for a 
Customs Union lies the readiest means of introducing 
the countervailing duty. Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


B"™ by bit the old mystery which surrounds the 

subject of the emission of light by phosphorescent 
substances is being unravelled. Uncanny stories of 
corpse-lights and _ wills-of-the-wisp may continue to 
furnish food for the folklorist ; and the fabled lamp of 
Aladdin will flourish for ever in story. Science, when 
she dissipates a mystery, always ends by leaving the 
heart of the fable untouched. Nevertheless, she does 
explore the facts that lie at the base of romance, and 
sometimes deals cruelly with them. 

Of the out-of-the-way corners of science none has 
been more tempting than that which is concerned with 
the strange property of giving out light without heat. 
To the alchemists are due the beginnings of real 
discovery. Did not Krafft evolve from a hideous brew 
of organic matter the material afterwards isolated as 
the chemical element phosphorus? Its slow oxidation 
in moist air produces the pale gleam familiar to every 
schoolbey as belonging to lucifer matches. Did not an 
obscure shoemaker of Bologna discover that, by heat- 
ing in a furnace, mixed with a little flour-meal, a 
certain powdered spar from Monte Paterno, there was 
yielded a chalky powder having the property of shini 
in the dark after having been exposed to sunlight 
Here was a prime mystery. No combustion, no waste 
of substance ; in short, a mere bottling-up of daylight 
to emit it again with a feeble night-long gleam when all 
around was dark. To the famous phosphorus of 
Bologna succeeded the more brilliant phosphorus of 
John Canton, concocted of oyster-shells calcined with 
charcoal or meal in a closed crucible. And the phos- 
phorus of Canton is in our day superseded by Balmain’s 
luminous paint, used for clock-faces and matchbox-tops 
that need to be visible in the blackness of night. 
Science tells us that, after all, these are only sulphides 
of the alkaline earths. But, be that so, those that shine 
best are never pure sulphides. 

Closely akin to phosphorescence is the property of 
fluorescence, the nature of which, though some of the 
facts were known to Goethe, to Brewster, and to 
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Herschel, was first explained by Sir George Stokes. 
A chip of horse-chestnut bark, a crystal of quinine, or 
a grain of the dye-stuff eosin is dropped into water— 
acidulated it may be to hasten solution—and behold the 
liquid exhibits on the surface exposed to light a most 
beautiful colouring, green, blue, or orange as the case 
maybe. That a liquid should possess a surface colour 
where the light first strikes it, and that colour be quite 
different from the colour of the liquid itself as seen 
by transmitted light, is a fact that fascinates by its 
paradoxical nature. Why should the green liquid made 
by macerating young green leaves in alcohol shine with 
a deep red colour on its surface? Fluorspar—the 
* blue-john” of the miners—exhibits a similar pos- 
session ; for its surface colour is different from the tint 
of the mineral. Stokes showed that this surface tint is 
due to the property of the liquid in transforming 
into visible coloured light some of the invisible waves 
which are always present in daylight, and from their 
position in the spectrum are called ultra-violet waves ; 
being waves of shorter length and higher frequency of 
vibration than the shortest of visible waves—namely, 
the violet. This transmutation of visible into invisible 
Stokes named fluorescence. Then followed the disco- 
very that these waves which excite fluorescence as above 
described, and which are the very waves that are most 
active photographically, are also the waves that are 
most active in producing phosphorescence in the lumi- 
nous paints. Here was afforded a very broad hint that 
both fluorescence and phosphorescence might be, like 
photographic actions, chemical phenomena in their 
essence. Then the patient Becquerel, using instrumental 
metheds for observing substances in the dark after they 
had been exposed to light, and especially to ultra-violet 
waves for a brief fraction of a second, showed that 
phosphorescence, so far from being a rare property, is 
possessed by innumerable kinds of stuffs. Chalk, por- 
celain, glass of various sorts, and rubies, shine for a 
twentieth of a second or so. Some artificial chemical 
crystals, notably the green compounds of uranium, 
shine for but one hundredth of a second or less. Re- 
garded from the time standpoint, the difference between 

hosphorescence and fluorescence is a mere difference 
in degree ; the one is a persistent, the other a transient 
transformation of the waves. 

On the top of these discoveries of a generation ago 
came the observations, notably those of Crookes, that 
fluorescence and phosphorescence are stimulated by 
electric discharges zz vacuo much more brilliantly than 
by even the brightest sunlight. The phosphorescence 
excited by the discharge from the kathode or negative 
pole in the most attenuated vacua possesses many 
striking and brilliant features. Lastly come the 
memorable researches of Lenard and of Réntgen, who 
have found in the emanations that proceed from 
properly exhausted vacuum tubes, when electrically 
stimulated, rays that will penetrate paper, wood, flesh, 
and even opaque sheets of aluminium, and will, never- 
theless, make their presence known by causing fluor- 
escence and by their photographic action. Réntgen’s 
world-wide discovery of the present year seems almost 
like an inverse species of fluorescence—a transmutation 
from the lower to the higher order of waves. And 
indeed H. Becquerel has shown that the highly fluor- 
escent compounds of uranium will, after exposure to 
light, give off for many hours invisible waves which 
closely resemble Réntgen’s rays in their power of 
penetration through aluminium and other opaque 
materials, and in their photographic action. So to the 
of phosphorescence -and fluorescence we 

ve now a hyper-phosphorescence to record. And if 
Wiedemann and his collaborators have half-solved the 
mystery of phosphorescence by showing that it is due 
to a sort of limited chemical decomposition of mole- 
ecules under the influence of electric or luminous simula- 
tion, the mystery is certainly no less bewildering than 
before; the explanation is itself no less a mystery, 
needing in turn to be explained. 
Sitvanus P. THompson. 


_ THE FREE SILVER CRAZE IN AMERICA. 


“HE tremendous power and popularity of the “‘ Free 
4. Silver” movement in the United States can only 
he realised by those who, like myself, have spent the 
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last four months between San Francisco and New 
York. 

In many respects it resembles the popular endorse- 
ment of Cleveland’s memorable message, since, like the 
latter, it is regarded by its supporters as representing 
the national, or American, as opposed to the foreign, or 
cosmopolitan, policy, and herein, together with its 
positive character, | take it, lies its principal strength. 

That it is by no means a mere party manoeuvre, got 
up to secure a Demoerat victory at the coming 
elections, is sufficiently manifest from the fact that its 
announcement at Chicago has resulted in splitting both 
the Republican and Democrat camps and in displacing 
the usual tariff discriminant between them to a level of 
mere secondary importance. 

In the Far West I found the agitation in favour of 
Free Silver not merely confined to the silver mine 
owners of the Mountain States or the farmers on the 
Pacific slope and Western plains, who, assuming the 
consequences of the policy to be correctly forecasted, 
might reasonably look forward to a boom in the prices 
of their respective commodities, but pervading entire 
communities of mixed occupation, and regarded 
generally as the only panacea for all their present 
troubles, and the only key to release them from the 
‘enthralling tyranny of the Eastern ‘gold bugs’ and 
the British bondholders.” 

The severity of the present financial distress in the 
Western States is undoubted. A succession of bad 
seasons, coupled with low prices, have militated strongly 
against the agriculturists, while the more purely com- 
mercial and monetary interests are still feeling the effects 
of the Baring scare of 1890 and retarded reflexes of 
other financial depressions in various parts of the world. 

A remedy which pretends to cure all these evils, and 
enables a conjuring trick to be performed on the dollar 
by which, hey presto! it splits into two, one of which 
is handed over to the farmer for 50 cent wheat, while 
the other pays a dollar’s-worth of interest on borrowed 
capital, is captivating the senses of the people, while 
their intellects are hypnotized by the assurance that gold 
will climb down from its exalted pedestal and meet its 
former partner half-way. 

The national spirit has, moreover, been aroused by a 
knowledge that, in some occult manner, the dollar of 
1792, the standard coin of the United States in direct 
opposition to the English sovereign, no longer possesses 
the attributes of a standard coin, that it is but a shuttle- 
cock at the mercy of the foreign and Eastern gold loaner, 
and that the fault lies not in the depreciation of silver 
but in the appreciation of gold ; that the total amount of 
gold in the world can be stored in a cubical room only 
twenty-two feet in length, and that it is in consequence 
of all values being measured in terms of this tiny mass 
that the material itself has inordinately increased in 
intrinsic worth. ‘‘Some enemy hath done this” is 
their natural cry, and gazing across eastwards they 
denounce the system and the artful schemers who they 
are too ready to imagine have sold them in bondage to 
the gold Pharaohs of Europe. 

Literature such as that typified by ‘‘ Coin’s Financial 
School,” which is scattered all over the West, and 
which melodramatically describes the supposed gold 
tyrants as ‘‘imps of hell unchained banqueting in 
selfish glee upon the heart’s blood of the world,” is 
calculated to stir the passions and drown the reason of 
the only too readily prejudiced masses. 

Another factor which has caused ordinarily deliberate 
men to join a movement which is singularly precipitate 
and independent, is the belief that America alone is 
strong enough to force bimetallism on the rest of the 
world. Characteristically impatient, possessed of an 
intense belief in their own power, numbers, and re- 
sources, which has made them what they are—the 
most rapid developers of material civilization in the 
present century—these Western statesmen cannot wait 
for an international bimetallism they never hope to see 
established for years to come, but intend to force 
bimetallism on the rest of the world by this drastic 
measure of free silver coinage in their own country. 
Belief in their power to effect this, moreover, flatters 
their national vanity ; hence the popularity of such a 
proposal. 

Unfortunately the Western man forgets that, though 
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he represents a vast country and a numerous and 
highly advanced people, the rest of the world bears a 
ratio in area against his of the same magic 16 to 1 
from which he hopes so much, while in population it 
overpowers him 25 to 1. 

I have here alluded to the out-and-out Free Silver 
man, who considers that he has been robbed of the 
value of his dollar. To talk to such a man of the im- 
morality of repudiation is waste of time. His argu- 
ment is as follows :—Your gold has been climbing up 
ever since 1873, progressively if gradually. It is time 
my silver had a chance. I intend it to follow suit, not 
gradually but at a single bound. If I have to work 
harder and produce mcre wheat to pay a dollar's 
interest now than I did when I borrowed your gold, I 
prefer to pay you in what has remained standard, which 
I take to be silver. My payment in gold was based 
upon the assumption that gold was a fixed standard. 
The gold has appreciated so much that it is no longer 
a standard ; therefore, though I acknowledge my debt, 
I repudiate my original contract. 

The more moderate Silver men, Republicans as well 
as Democrats, of both West and East, recognize the 
immorality of such reasoning and condemn the ratio 
proposed at the Chicago Convention; but it is ques- 
tionable, now the Silver craze has rushed eastwards 
like a huge forest conflagration, whether moderate 
——— will stand any chance in the Silver camp. 

he Eastern men hardly understand the temper of 
the West. Many have never been there. To them 
it is as much a “terra incognita” as it is to the 
average Englishman, and every year the centre of 
population marches westward. The expanse of 
the territory, and the freedom from foreign interests 
and control, have tended to render the Western men 
more isolated from the rest of the world than if they 
inhabited an island. They know they have conquered 
the country by their own energy and labour. They 
occasionally realize that they did so with the assistance 
of their elder brethren’s money ; but it is convenient to 
minimize the proportion due to capital and maximize 
that due to their own skill and labour, and so, with 
youthful impetuosity, they propose a plan which will, if 
carried out, for ever shut off the stream of capital by 
which alone their enterprises can be carried out on the 
scale and with the rapidity and success they would desire. 

Amongst the more intelligent and enlightened men of 
both parties (I omit the Populists, as they are now fairly 
ranged on the Silver side) I found a general admission 
of the fact that, since England and other European 
Powers have succeeded so well on a gold basis, it would 
be futile for the United States to attempt to force her 
down to bimetallism by free silver coinage. 

In Chicago the large German element is all for sound 
money, but here as elsewhere the cause of the sound 
money democrats is weakened by the fact that they have 
nothing to offer but negations. No silver and no pro- 
tection ; nothing but the séa/us quo. 

The sound money Republicans on the contrary at 
least propound a positive programme with a salve of 
moderate protection. They likewise attempt to appeal 
to the spirit of national honour not merely as regards 
repudiation to the outside world, but repudiation of 
debts to their own countrymen, the pensioners of the 
war, the widows and the orphans dependent on fixed 
charities and savings banks. 

It has, in fact, become a race between national honour 
on the one hand and national vanity and ambition on 
the other, and promises to offer a spectacle of extra- 
ordinary interest to the whole world. 

In the Eastern States, as represented by New York and 
Boston, the sound money members of both parties natu- 
rally predominate, but even there, especially in the rural 
districts, I found the silver craze spreading, while the 
assurance with which business men regarded the sound 
money plank a short time back was beginning to waver. 

If the Silver vote depended on the personality of men 
like Altgeld, Tillman, Bryan, and Sewall, it would stand 
but little chance. This is far from being the case. 
Bryan happened to represent a popular sentiment at an 
opportune moment. His speech at the Chicago Con- 
vention, which is reported to be full of plagiarisms, or 
repetitions of what he had already rehearsed at small 
Western towns, hit the popular fancy, and he became 
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the mouthpiece of the people. His recent failure in 
New York will affect him, but not his cause. 

The restoration of silver would, in the eyes of its 
supporters, proportionally lower the value of British 
gold, and ultimately force her to adopt a bimetallic 
standard. This would mean a decline in her prosperity 
and a corresponding rise in that of America. There 
are, however, a number of sensible Americans who are 
strongly convinced that the experiment, if carried out 
single-handed, might operate in precisely the reverse 
manner, and land the United States in a worse predica- 
ment than she is in at present. It is possible, however, 
that this party will prove to be in a minority, and that 
Major McKinley and his trusty Hanna will have to 
invent a more fascinating programme than an appeal 
to national honour coupled with protection, alread 
tried and found wanting, to cope against one which 
promises relief to farmers, an easy settlement of obliga- 
tions, and universal prosperity. The sound money men 
in order to succeed will have to show that adhesion to 
its existing currency will cure present evils as well as 


preserve the morality and stability of the country. 
DouGLas ARCHIBALD. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NAVAL 
MANCEUVRES. 


H OW much of the umpires’ report on the manceuvres 

it will be thought expedient to publish we cannot 
say. There is always a danger in revealing what might 
be used against us in a future time of trouble; and 
yet matter which can only be circulated confidentially 
through certain portions of the navy is very apt to 
remain so confidential that its effect is lost. But 
assuredly the points upon which the umpires will have to 
decide will be as interesting and instructive as any that 
have been settled since the autumn manoeuvres were 
first introduced. It seems clear that misapprehen- 
sion of instructions diverted the course of the opera- 
tions into channels that were not contemplated. Lord 
Walter Kerr’s decision to drop his touch with Admiral 
Seymour’s fleet when he had it under his thumb 
in Torbay must have been to some extent due to 
his doubt about the inferiority of his whole force 
when it was assembled. But we cannot explain every- 
thing on that supposition. Admiral Seymour had 
torpedo-boats and almost his full supply of cruisers 
with him. Lord Walter Kerr had become short of 


cruisers, and apparently was without destroyers. We 


want that accurate and minute knowledge of the in- 
structions as to what was to constitute defeat and victory 
between such opposing forces before we can decide 
whether, apart from his battle-force, Lord Walter Kerr 
felt himself compelled to abandon the watch upon. 
Torbay. The umpires will have all the points before 
them, and will decide ; but we cannot say that Lord 
Walter Kerr would have acted in real as he acted in 
mimic war. In the latter he felt himself bound by pre- 
scription ; in the former he would have come to an in- 
dependent judgment. So, again, Admiral Seymour’s 
abstention from pressing on Lord Walter Kerr’s 
division before it was joined by his Dublin reinforcement, 
and while he himself was in full strength, may have 
been dictated by a particular interpretation of his in- 
‘structions, and not by his judgment on the case before 
him. In the mimic war he may have felt obliged to 
adopt the ré/e of evasion, when in real war he might 
have tried to rush a success which would have been 
conclusive. On the other hand, history proves that 
the admiral who sets out with a sense of inferiority and 
of compulsion to assume the defensive attitude does 
not easily quit it. The cross-purposes which ultimately 
sent both fleets round the west coast of Ireland are 
more highly instructive, because they appear to be less 
the result of prescription than of independent conclu- 
sions which might have been arrived at in real war, 


The voyage from the Land’s End to Lough Swilly is: 


one hundred miles shorter by the St. George’s Channel 
than round the west coast of Ireland. If, therefore, 
the single design of Admiral Seymour had been to 
escape to Lough Swilly, his track would have been over 
the inner route. But if the single aim of Lord Walter 
Kerr had been to get to Lough Swilly before him, he also 
would have taken that route, And there would have 
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been the more reason to do so, since, the North Channel 
being only twelve miles wide, it would have been impos- 
sible for Admiral Seymour to have passed through it if it 
were already occupied by Lord Walter Kerr. If, there- 
fore, as Admiral Seymour must have argued, Lord 
Walter Kerr did what was natural and obvious, it was 
no use his taking the inner passage. If Lord Walter, 
with his superior speed, determined on placing himself 
across Admiral Seymour’s path, and preventing his 
entry into Lough Swilly, he was sure to be before- 
hand in any case ; but the barring would be much more 
certain in the North Channel than it could possibly be 
off Lough Swilly itself. If Admiral Seymour was certain 
of his inferiority of force, and if all he could possibly hope 
for was the escape into his secure port of Lough Swilly, 
then he really had no choice but to go west of Ireland. 

He had not taken account of a possible working of 
his adversary’s mind. Lord Walter Kerr supposed 
that the St. George’s Channel would swarm with 
Admiral Seymour’s torpedo-boats, and he either had not 
full command of his destroyers at the moment, or he 
did not believe in their defensive powers. He was at 
best doubtful of the superiority of his fleet of battle- 
ships when intact over that of his adversary when 
intact. He was certain that if one of his ships should 
be torpedoed on her way up the Irish Sea, he would 
command the inferior fleet; and while he could not 
prevent Admiral Seymour from entering Lough Swilly, 
he could only save himself by the use of his superior 
speed in flight, should Admiral Seymour turn upon him. 
Thus the two commanders were both forced into the 
longer route by arguments which were perfectly sound. 
It has been remarked, most likely with perfect truth, 
that so far as these manceuvres have gone, the destroyers 
have suppressed the torpedo-boats. The particular case 
may be admitted, but caution must be used before we can 
assume the general fact. The torpedo-boat men com- 
plained that the destroyer was credited with too high a 
power against them. An opinion either way can hardly 
be expressed without more minute information than 
is easily collected outside official documents. But the 
gun armament of the destroyer is not excessive ; 
and I am disposed to think that, as against the 
torpedo-boat, the destroyer will be more likely to 
conquer by boarding. If the superiority of the de- 
stroyer to the torpedo-boat is established, it only 
means that in any immediate, or perhaps mediate, 
war, destroyer will meet destroyer. Lord Walter Kerr, 
apparently using reasoning which he would be free to 
use in real war, fears to trust his valuable ships in the 
region of the cheaper torpedo-boat. Still less, we 
may be sure, would he have been disposed to trust 
them in the region of the destroyer. In no set of man- 
ceuvres has a more pregnant conclusion been arrived at. 
A very important general proposition is raised by the 
entry of Admiral Seymour’s fleet into Lough Swilly 
under the eyes of his enemy. Much is very properly 
made of a state of weather which allowed of such a 
thing being done. As far as I can understand the rules 
published, it could not have been done had the weather 
been clear. But there is a deeper question. Could 
even a superior steam fleet prevent the entry of even an 
inferior steam fleet into a port, if the safety of the latter 
lay in effecting an entrance? I remember, in examining 
the Battle of Lissa, just after it was fought, being abso- 
lutely convinced that no steam fleet could prevent an- 
other which was determined to pass through from 
effecting its purpose. I feel convinced of it still. The 
threat of the ram is too tremendous; and though the 
penetrating fleet may be damaged in passing, it can 
certainly get through the other. 

There is a final reflection to be expressed which is 
often present to many minds in considering these 
manceuvres. On whatever scale the sham campaign or 
battle may be carried out on land, real danger, real 
anxiety, are always wanting ; and neithercommanders nor 
subordinates can have any practice in facing them. But I 
doubt whether real war can, under ordinary conditions, 
strain the nerves and try the temperament much more 
than these naval manceuvres do. I sincerely believe 
that in this respect commanders and subordinates are 
submitted to a real test ; and that to them manceuvres 
and war differ little in degree and scarcely at all in 
kind P. H. Cotoms. 
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SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 


As we go to press, the news, which has now been 
anticipated for some time, comes to us of the 
death of Sir John Millais. It was but the other day 
that all the Town was honouring the memory of the 
former President of the Royal Academy, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, by a funeral pageant paralleled only, in this 
country, by the corfége which bore the body of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds from Somerset House to its last 
resting-place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The respect that 
was paid to the memory of Sir Frederic Leighton was 
very proper and very merited. So long as there is a 
President of the Royal Academy to officially represent 
the Fine Arts in this country, we cannot hope to find a 
painter of accomplishment who will perform the social 
duties of his office—and more than a hundred years 
have shown the duties of the President of the Royal 
Academy to be chiefly social—with greater brilliance 
and more agreeably to the spirit of his time than 
did Sir Frederic Leighton. Whatever may be urged 
as to the undesirability of such an office at 
all, it cannot be denied that the Royal Academy 
was singularly fortunate in its first President: in- 
deed, its invention seems wholly excused and ex- 
plained by the incomparable figure of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Without the Academy we should have 
wanted his ‘‘ Discourses,” we should have missed 
the portrait of the President in the pages of Boswell. 
How Millais would have filled the office of President we 
do not care to inquire. His fame is sufficient ; and he 
himself is now indifferent to it. His illness followed so 
shortly upon his appointment that he had no oppor- 
tunity of attempting its duties. But of one thing there 
is little doubt : of no President of the Royal Academy 
since Sir Joshua Reynolds could it have been unhesi- 
tatingly said at such a moment as this that he would 
not only continue to fascinate our own generation, but 
that the charm of his work must last so long as English 
art is valued or cared for. Unlike the other Pre- 
Raphaelites, the larger number of his pictures are 
really popular, really enjoyed by the great mass of the 
people. We have had no cult of Millais as we have 
had of Rossetti, of Wagner; of artists half enjoyed, 
half affected, by people who have not the taste and 
knowledge to really understand them. The popularity 
of Millais, however, sprang from very opposite sources. 

Like Tennyson, he was largely popular because he 
had done, especially in his later years, much work 
which requires neither fine taste nor recondite know- 
ledge to understand. But he was popular also 
for a reason the very reverse of that which rendered 
Rossetti incomprehensible to the great mass of our 
countrymen—he was, in the best sense of the word, 
English. A certain tenderness of feeling, and honesty of 
expression, which from the time of Chaucer downwards 
has been one of the peculiar characteristics of the best 
English art, distinguish his finest work. When Emerson 
called Rossetti exotic, he put his finger upon one of the 
many traits which separate him from Millais. Not only 
was Rossetti of Italian blood, but he moved in an inner 
world of his own, profoundly self-reliant as only a man 
of genius can be. Millais, however, moved, even in 
his Pre-Raphaelite days, in the outer, natural world, and 
was, on the contrary, infinitely impressionable. Millais 
who painted like Van Eyck, and who afterwards came 
to paint like Velasquez, Millais who appealed to the 
esoteric taste of Mr. Ruskin and who afterwards 
appealed to the general public, presents a very vexed 
problem to the critic who is less insular in his tastes 
than that writer and more fastidious than the world 
at large. Millais at his best, perhaps, is neither 


the painter of ‘Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,” 


domineered by Rossetti and Holman Hunt, nor 
Millais, the successful painter of pictures which served 
indifferently to attract a crowd at the Academy or 
advertize a soap. But in such pictures as the ‘‘ Eve 
of St. Agnes,” in such drawings as that of a girl ina 
crinoline, reading a love-letter, which has lately been 
exhibited in London, Millais is seen to be wholly him- 
self, a human creature, a true artist who reflects all that 
is best in the English character ; unduly swayed neither 
by profounder minds than his own, nor by considera- 
tions which were unworthy of him. To distinguish, 
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in this perplexed personality, the artist from the 
successful Academician cannot be done in a passing 
notice of this kind: next week we shall hope to more 
adequately discuss his work. Meanwhile we desire to 
recognize in him the great artist which, in his better 
moments, he undoubtedly was ; and to congratulate the 
Royal Academy that, for a second time in the annals of 
their foundation, they have had a painter of genius for 
their President. 


AFTER THE BAYREUTH PILGRIMAGE. 


“T both “‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘ The Dusk of the 

Gods ” disappointed me at the time, looking back 
upon the performances, now at the distance of a fort- 
night, my memories are already a little mellowed and 
not at all unpleasing. I retain clear impressions of the 
loveliness and youthful effervescence of the first, and of 
the atmosphere of tremendous tragedy of the second. 
But one point must not be overlooked—that the 
chorus in ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods” was precisely the 
worst I have ever heard. If there was one thing 
Bayreuth might have been expected to manage well, 
it was the chorus. But this chorus sang as abominably 
as only German choruses can; the rugged warriors 
and their wives were particularly dandyish and dainty 
in dress; and the acting was far beneath the worst 
chorus acting ever seen at Covent Garden. I singled 
out three men who knew their work and did it, and two 
more who knew their work and apparently were much 
too lofty personages to do it. The rest of the men and 
all the women neither knew their work nor how it 
should be done. After Hagen had called them and 
blown his horn—generally a little before or behind the 
instrument that really produced the noise—they loitered 
on instead of rushing in impetuously as men would 
who were roused to meet some danger or were urgently 
wanted for some special occasion; and for the most 
part they formed in such groups about the stage that 
Hagen appeared quite the last object they were in- 
terested in, and each kept at least one eye fixed in the 
direction of the conductor's stick. In the last act they 
behaved worse. Men and women fell into line behind 
Briinnhilde and indicated by the most Italian gestures 
their surprise and emotion when Briinnhilde addressed 
the audience on the question of her personal wrongs. 
Now all this simply means that the teaching of ‘‘ the 
Master” is already forgotten, that ‘‘ traditions” —the 
curse of Art as they are the curse of every branch of 
human industry—are allowed to interfere with the plain 
directions of the score, and the still plainer directions 
for the conduct of a chorus to be found in the advice 
to stage-managers on the proper mode of performing 
**The Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘ Tannhauser.” Yet in 
spite of this, and the other shortcomings discussed in 
my last article, ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘The Dusk of the 
Gods” left pleasing impressions. The credit for this 
must go largely to the chorus, but chiefly, without 
doubt, to the conditions under which all works are 
produced at Bayreuth. And it is because these con- 
ditions are inseparable from Bayreuth that Bayreuth is 
a valuable institution, an almost indispensable factor in 
the musical life of Europe. 

The Covent Garden opera is almost as free as a 
music-hall, for one can talk, or listen to other people 
talking, or vanish unobtrusively in the direction of 
the foyer, whenever it is difficult or impossible to pre- 
tend any longer to take an interest in the proceedings 
on the stage. Even at Munich there must be a certain 
amount of liberty, for I have heard of a distinguished 
art critic who vainly urged his friend to leave before the 
end.of ‘‘ The Mastersingers” ; for supper was after- 
wards unobtainable. But neither articulate urging nor 
the leaving would be tolerated at Bayreuth, which, 
moreover, has an enormous advantage over Munich 
and London, and indeed every opera town in Europe, 
in this, that there are no amusements, or sights to see, 
to distract one’s attention during the day, so that it is 
impossible to forget the opera or that one has come 
there for the sole purpose of hearing the opera. Apart 
from its opera, Bayreuth has no existence for more than 
ninety-nine hundredths of us ; and of no other town in 
the world may this be said. We enter the theatre at 
four o’clock with all thoughts but thoughts of what we 
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are about to see and hear driven clean out of mind ; 
and the stillness, the darkness, the shut doors, all 
help to render attention less of a task and inatten- 
tion more of an impossibility. The consequence is 
that our swiftness and subtlety of receptivity are 
immensely increased; we hear and see with the 
utmost vividness and distinctness things which in the 
ordinary opera-house might possibly pass altogether 
unnoticed. I venture to believe myself as close a 
listener to music as lives; but scores of things were 
made apparent to me in the Wagner theatre which I 
had never observed before; and it is easy for me to 
understand how the average opera-goer, who notices 
nothing unless it is set within a foot of his nose, must 
experience a considerable delight in the novel sense of 
power which the consciousness of ability to grasp 
everything must arouse. The Wagner theatre may be 
regarded as the antipodes of the London music-hall. 
The charm of the music-hall lies in the facilities offered 
for inattention ; a great part of the charm of Bayreuth 
lies in the facilities offered for attention and the diffi- 
culties placed in the way of inattention. And surely it 
is good in this age of inattention, of half or sham 
interest in art, that an opera should exist where people 
are compelled to listen closely to every bar, and to 
watch with equal closeness every gesture of the actors, 
every change in sky or water or fire of the scenery ; 
and where, further, they not only listen and watch, but 
actually enjoy the unwonted exercise of their faculties ! 
Those who are bored by opera are those who cannot 
sustain their attention. One might enjoy ‘‘ Rigoletto,” 
or even ‘ Lucia,” were it possible to listen without 
interruption right through ; though to listen for three 
mortal hours to the strains of either is perhaps a task 
too heavy for mere flesh and blood. 

Moreover, at Bayreuth one comes to each act with 
renewed energies, with fresh capacity for delight, with 
eye and ear each prepared to report to the brain with 
instant vividness all that happens on the stage and in the 
orchestra. The long interval—generally about an hour 
—between each act is quite the most valuable feature of 
Bayreuth. You walk in the pine-woods and fill your 
lungs with pure air, or you sit in the impure air of the 
restaurant and imbibe tea, or lounge about the prome- 
nade destroying your nerves by smoking bad German 
cigarettes : it really does not matter which you do so 
long as you refrain from eating heavily and hurriedly. 
You have time to reflect idly on what has passed, to 
think on what is coming ; and you return to the theatre 
with the past scenes indelibly fixed in your memory, 
and with more than a knowledge of what will presently 
take place—with a feeling, akin to the original feeling 
of the creative artist, that certain things having hap- 
pened the things about to happen are inevitable. And 
this, like the capacity for continuous attention, makes 
for the sense of grasp, the sense of power, and the con- 
sequent enjoyment of the music-drama. One remem- 
bers every event of every scene—I nearly said every 
gesture of every singer—as clearly as if the drama were 
real life and the events real ones at which one had been 
present. 

It would be hard to run an opera-house in England 
in a town where no counter-attractions existed to the 
one during the day; and harder still to run it if the 
opera commenced at four every evening so as to allow 
of these long intervals. Bayreuth, in fact, seems to 
have virtually a monopoly of at least two of the con- 
ditions under which opera is produced at Bayreuth ; 
and it would seem also to have a monopoly of a third 
condition—namely, of artistic conscience, devotion and 
fair brains in those who produce operas. The Bayreuth 
singers, I have already declared, are poor, the 
scenery is for the most part abominable, the dresses 
are oftenest intensely pretty and silly. Yet results 
are got there which can be got nowhere else simply 
because fair—not at all extraordinary—brain-power 
is applied to the work, and because the workers are 
guided by devotion to the composer and by artistic 
conscience. Bayreuth is overrun with humbugs ; 
humbugs thrive there as well as they thrive in the 
Theosophical Society, or any other esoteric cult; but 
even the biggest humbug of them all is sincere in his 
desire to produce ‘‘the Master’s”” work as perfectly as 
it can be produced. This is first noticeable in the 
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- working of the scenery. By thisI do not mean in the 


use of steam-curtains, of terrible mechanical monsters, 
of fireworks, and of mists ; but in the careful way in 
which every detail is attended to, so that the absurdities 


-which are so often at once ludicrous and maddening at 


Covent Garden cannot possibly occur. A change from 
night to day does not mean—as it seems to mean at 
Covent Garden—that the man who is working the lime- 
light, looking after the first tenor’s wig, and taking the 
money at the gallery door, suddenly rushes and turns 
on a dozen gas-jets. One sees the gradual change in the 
sky, just as one does in Nature’s sky when one is up early 
enough ; then the waters begin to shine vaguely, then 
sky and waters redden, and only after these changes have 
been spread over every available moment does the first 
red sunlight appear, gradually to whiten and increase 
in brightness. I could describe scores of effects which 
are invariably botched at Covent Garden, and which are 
perfectly accomplished at Bayreuth; and are accom- 
plished perfectly not because Bayreuth has_ better 
machinery than Covent Garden—for scarcely any 
machinery is needed for such effects—but because in 
the one theatre they are done with carefulness and with 
brains, and in the other with neither. The same 
carefulness, devotion, brains, and conscience are mani- 
fest in the orchestra. Probably every player knows 
every Wagner opera off by heart; every one regards 
himself as personally responsible for a part of success 
or failure ; every one will give hours of extra rehearsal 
without a grumble. 

Our English players are quite as honest, as artistically 
honourable, and as enthusiastic as the German players ; 
and they never fail to respond to the appeal of an 
enthusiastic conductor; but when they are employed 
by a tradesman whose only wish is to get as much out 
of them as possible for his money, can one grumble if 
they grudge every minute for which they know they 
will receive neither pay nor sincere thanks? Finally, 
even the singers at Bayreuth—even Sucher—sacrifice 
their vanity to the desire to render rightly their master’s 
work. There is no footlighting and rarely a prolonged 
high note ; and even if the singing does not delight us, 
we are not outraged by the prominence of the singer’s 
petty personality. And, in my last sentence on the 
subject, it is good for art that somewhere in the wide 
wilderness of art-shams there should be an oasis where 
simple things are done admirably, and where sincerity 
in interpretative artists should be shown to be not 
wholly a dream. j. F. R. 


NEWS FROM THE RAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
JOHANNESBURG, 20 /uly, 1896. 

FL HE financial atrophy which, ever since the release 

of the Reform prisoners, has depressed the local 
Share Market is reaching an acute stage. Day by 
day prices have drooped and languished, until this 
Saturday the effort to sustain even the faintest sem- 
blance of vitality on the Stock Exchange has been 
abandoned in favour of what one Market reporter has 
epigrammatically termed ‘‘the inalienable right of 
members to indulge in horseplay.” Various reasons 
are assigned for this utter stagnation. By some it is 
attributed to the irresponsiveness of the Home Market ; 
by others to the overhanging shadow of the impending 
Jameson trial; whilst some indignant brokers write 
pathetic letters to the Press declaiming against the base 
ingratitude of the released Reform leaders in with- 
holding support from the Market, and requiting with 
cold neglect those who toiled loyally and unremittingly 
to secure their liberation. But the truth of the matter is, 
that despite all protestations of solicitude for the mining 
industry and anxiety for reform, more than one-half of the 
Session has gone by without the slightest tangible proof 
being given, that remedial measures for men or mines are 
contemplated. It is the absence of any assurance of 
legislative redress or reform, the probability, if we may 
judge by the Concept Law now before the Raad, of 
a still more repressive and restrictive policy being 
shortly inaugurated, which prompts prudent men to hold 
aloof and patiently await the development of events. 
Rumour has been very busy of late with what the Boers 
are and are not going to do, and though the majority of 
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these reports are pooh-poohed by those who read the signs 
and portents of the times, to watch and to wait is the 
only wise course toadopt. The Boers, guided by events, 
may not make that open demonstration which is, in 
some quarters, so freely predicted ; but that the lot of 
the alien is not to be made more appreciably endurable 
is tolerably evident from two examples of impending 
legislation. The first of these has reference to the 
total disarmament of the Uitlander community, a 
proposal submitted to the Raad—as are most proposals 
of a reactionary character for the sponsorship of which 
it is deemed inexpedient to detail particular members— 
in the form of a memorial from ‘‘somewhere.” This 
noble effort to “‘ forget and forgive” has been referred 
to a Select Committee, who will report; but the outcome 
of their deliberations is not much feared by the class 
affected, who discern in the Convention a very potent 
weapon for the defeat of such an iniquitous piece of 
class legislation as this would certainly be. Even if 
there were no Convention to bar the operation of such a 
law, the chances of its observance would be exceedingly 
small. With murders and outrages of alarming] 
frequent occurrence, with burglaries every night, wit 
inadequate police protection, and an utterly incompetent 
detective department, the Uitlanders simply would not 
disarm, and any attempt to make them would be pro- 
perly resented 

But a far worse example of class legislation is 
afforded by the Concept Law regulating the right of 
expulsion of aliens, in defiance of Article 14 of the 
Convention, which provides that all persons not being 
natives who subject themselves to the laws of the 
Republic shall have free liberty to travel or reside in 
any part of the Republic, together with the right of 
trading or carrying on business therein. This mon- 
strous measure, which it is the full intention of the 
reactionaries to carry through the Raad by hook 
or by crook, aims a fatal blow at the liberty of the 
subject, and places an illimitable autocratic power of 
a most dangerous character in the hands of the 
President. 

A brief analysis of the proposed measure will 
justify the unmitigated condemnation with which it 
met throughout South Africa. It must be premised 
that, in violation of that clause in the Grondwet which 
provides for the publication of any measure three months 
before the beginning. of the Session, the measure in 
question has been introduced with the preamble that 
‘* Whereas this law cannot be postponed, and, although 
not published three months previously in accordance with 
the stipulations of the Grondwet, it must be put into 
execution immediately, therefore it is hereby fixed and 
enacted as follows,” &c. What it fixes and enacts is 
this, that without any appeal to judge or jury, without 
the suspect being heard in his own defence, he shall, 
at the order of the State President, after consulta- 
tion with the State Attorney and confirmation by the 
Executive Council, quit the country within fourteen 
days of the notice being served upon him, and failing 
compliance with, this order shall, after six months’ 
preliminary imprisonment—still without any right of 
appeal to the judicial or any other tribunal—be con- 
ducted forcibly to the border, and, after being first sub- 
jected to anthropometric examination, shall be put across 
it. The contumacious burgher is allowed the right of 
appeal to the High Court, and after his six months’ 
imprisonment the sentence of banishment cannot be 
enforced save by a sentence of that Court. This 
right is, however, expressly denied the Uitlander, 
as is the privilege afforded the burgher of moving 
the Court within fourteen days for a revision of the 
Executive sentence in the first instance. All that is 
conceded to the Uitlander in the way of grace is the 
right to appeal to the High Court in the case of his 
being executively sentenced to the mitigated penalty of 
compulsory residence at a fixed spot within the Re- 
public. In the case of the graver sentence he either 
goes, or he is put out. Is it to be wondered at that in 
the face of legislation of this nature the market 
‘* slumps,” capitalists hold aloof, and the public gene- 
rally, Presidential proclamations and Secretarial assur+ 
ances notwithstanding, begin to despair of any removal 
of their existing disabilities, or any amelioration of their 
present lot ? 
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But the Second Raad is commendably distinguished 
by an honest desire to initiate reform and to discharge 
honourably and conscientiously its duties to the mining 
industry, the Uitlanders, and the huge native population. 
It has this week done a noteworthy thing, which, whether 
it be confirmed by the First Raad or rejected, will ever 
stand to its credit and to its honour. By a large 
majority the Second Raad has passed the clause in the 
new Liquor Law providing for the total prohibition 
of the native liquor trade throughout the Republic. 
The measure has yet to be confirmed by the First 
Raad before it can take effect. It is feared in some 
quarters that the superior House of Legislature will 
refuse to confirm the law as passed by the Second 
Raad, or that they will as an alternative so emasculate 
it as to deprive it of all its remedial qualities. The fear 
is not ill-founded, but it is probably exaggerated. It 
is chiefly based upon the knowledge that the President, 
on what are euphemistically termed economic grounds, 
is personally opposed to total prohibition; while the 
Liquor party do not hesitate to boast openly of strong 
support among a certain section of the First Raad 
members, and to predict, from the assistance expected 
in that quarter, not merely resistance to the law as 
formulated by the Second Raad, but its out-and-out 
rejection. 

It is difficult to forecast the attitude that will be 
taken up by the First Raad in this matter. In the past 
it has shown itself consistently jealous of the constructive 
legislation of the Second Raad, and has usually marked 
its sense of the outrageous presumption of the inferior 
House by incontinently rejecting all measures that have 
come to it for revision. Whether it will do so in this 
case is, however, doubtful. The Liquor Law is a matter 
that comes well within the province of the Second 
Raad, and the superior Chamber may not be indisposed, 
by a ratification of the amendments now submitted to 
it, to throw a sop to Cerberus, with a view to obscuring 
the iniquities, above indicated, which it is now contem- 
plating. Furthermore, the case for prohibition has 
been so eloquently stated—in which connexion the 
mining industry, and thousands interested in that in- 
dustry, owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. George 
Farrar, Mr. C. S. Goldmann, Messrs. Eckstein & Co., 
Mr. J. W. S. Langermann, and others—that the members 
of the First Raad who are not irremediably under the 
influence of the President, cannot fail to recognize the 
immense benefits which the new law would imme- 
diately confer upon the mining industry, the mercantile 
community, the natives, and the State. Its immediate 
enforcement would mean an appreciable diminution in 
the rates of native wages, increased efficiency, and a 
reduction of fully twenty per cent. in the required 
quantity of labour, which necessarily implies a similar 
reduction in the cost of maintenance. As regards the 
fear expressed that a peremptory prohibition of the native 
liquor traffic would involve scarcity of labour, it may 
confidently be asserted that such scarcity would only be 
of temporary duration. In the present hopeless state of 
native agriculture, the hundreds of thousands of natives 
in the country must work to live, and temporary 
scarcity would inevitably be followed by an abundance 
of labour at a reduced wage and of increased efficiency. 
The opponents of total prohibition are making a fresh 
point which is likely to carry considerable weight 
with some of our muddle-headed economists in the 
First Raad, as to the large amount of compensation 
which it would be necessary to pay in the event of the 
Prohibitory Laws passing. This, however, is a sheer 
bogey. The wine canteen licenses are only granted for 
short periods, usually for three months terminable at 
the option of the Licensing Authorities, and as some 
months must in any event elapse before the law could 
come into force there would be ample opportunity 
for the licensing bodies to meet this difficulty. Further, 
the mining industry has already guaranteed the Govern- 
ment a sum of £15,000 to meet any legitimate claims 
for compensation which may arise. 

An endeavour has also been made to draw a red 
herring across the trail by reviving the Compound 
bogey. But nothing is farther from the minds of the 
mine leaders than to introduce the system obtaining at 
the Diamond Fields. On the contrary, the pernicious 


‘liquor traffic once done away, it would be their pur- 
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pose to encourage Free Trade on the mines, to 
which end they would invite tenders for the erection 
and management of stores within individual mining 
boundaries. 

The representative bodies of mining industries have 
held a noteworthy meeting this week, at which, after 
a most interesting discussion, it was decided to 
take concerted action in respect to the reduction of 
native wages. The necessity of such a reduction was 
agreed to on all sides, though some diversity of opinion 
was expressed as to the best means of effecting it. It 
was pointed out by Mr. Langermann that without 
reducing the nominal rates of native pay the object 
aimed at could be indirectly achieved by converting 
the four weeks’ payment into one of a full calendar 
month, and by making a charge for food. The bodies 
represented at the meeting were the Chamber of Mines, 
the Association of Mines, and the Mine Managers’ 
Association. The various resolutions passed affirmed 
the principle of the absolute necessity for reducing the 
wages of natives, and referred all details in connexion 
therewith to a committee of nine—three representa- 
tives from each body—who will report at as early a 
date as possible to a meeting of the combined bodies. 
The meeting also recorded its appreciation of the action 
of the members of the Second Raad in passing the law 
for the total prohibition of the sale of liquor to natives. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


“Tae Money Market has been fairly steady, with a 

slight hardening of the rate for loans to the Stock 
Exchange in connexion with the Settlement. There has 
been a good demand for money at } per cent., and three 
months’ fine bills have been negotiated at about }} per 
cent. Bar silver has been quiet at 31$¢. per ounce; 
Eastern exchanges have been, on the whole, lower. 
Encouraging advices from Paris in the middle of the 
week had a good effect on the Foreign Market; Mr. 
Bryan’s address at New York also contributed to a 
more cheerful tone, and there has been a general upward 
tendency of prices on the Stock Exchange. 


Wall Street is still in a very unsettled condition, 
although there has been a slightimprovement all round, 
Mr. Bryan being regarded with less apprehension since 
his appearance in New York. The Diamond Match 
and New York Biscuit stocks are to be put into the 
hands of trustees for a year, power to sell being 
reserved unless, of course, there is a substantial im- 
provement in the Market. The Murray Hill Bank 
has closed its doors, pending examination by the 
State Superintendent of Banking ; but this is of little 
importance, as all the other banks dealing with it are 
fully protected. Its capital only amounts to $100,000, 
with a surplus of $300,000 and deposits to about 
1,250,000. The failure is attributed to inability to 
raise money on securities. 


The South African outlook is much brighter, but the 
record yield for the Rand has had no appreciable effect 
on the Market. The prospect of an almost immediate 
termination of the Matabele war has done much to 
restore Confidence. An all-round gentle rise may be ex- 
pected for some little time; but the delicacy of operation 
necessary makes the Market a very dangerous one. 
There has also been an upward tendency in Westra- 
lians ; but the Market has been irregular. 


The account rendered by the chairman to the share- 
holders of the Associated Gold Mines of Western 
Australia, Limited, was more than satisfactory. The 
Associated Group, as it is usually called, comprises 
Lake View, South Lake View Extended, Associated 
Gold Mines, and Associated Southern Mines. These 
are some of the richest properties in the colony. It is 
the intention of the Company to put another mine on 
the market shortly—the ‘‘ Adelaide,” of which Mr. 
Gray, the well-known expert, spoke very highly in the 
course of a speech last month at the Adelaide Town 
Hall. 


The richness of the goldfields of British Columbia is 
not yet fully appreciated in this country, although the 


| 
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Government of the colony is doing its best to open them 
up. The great length of the winter, of course, militates 
considerably against mining enterprise there ; on the 
other hand, the facilities for transport and the near- 
ness of the colony to England are largely in its favour. 
The climate, too, is excellent, and the gold is easily 
worked. A judicious investment of capital should 
bear good fruit there. It will be interesting to see the 
results of some of the development schemes which have 
already been put before the public. For instance, the 
success, which seems highly probable, of such an enter- 
prise as the Golden River Quesnelle, Limited, would 
result in a great rush to these goldfields, and a British 
Columbia boom would make a third to the Kaffir and 
Westralian booms. 


British Malaya, again, is another auriferous country 
of which we know but little. There is a well-defined 
gold belt in the peninsula traceable for some 400 miles, 
and owing to the cheapness of labour and transport, 
and to the excellent supply of timber and water there, 
a proportion of about 5 dwts. of gold to the ton should 
pay for working. The natives have worked certain 
districts for centuries in a most primitive way with good 
results ; it is possible, therefore, that the applications of 
modern science might bring to light unsuspected riches. 


The latest returns of the gold output from the three 
principal mining Companies of the Malay Peninsula 
continue to compare very favourably with those of 
former years, and in each instance show a good margin 
of profit after allowing for working and management 
expenses, the average yield per ton of quartz crushed 
being over 10dwts. of gold, whereas the expenses are 
easily covered by a yield of 5dwts. The statistics as 
received by the mail which has just arrived are as 
follows : 


January February March April May June 
The Raub Mine .. 1,119 oz. 5 dwts. 1,121 oz. 2 dwts. 1,000 oz. sdwts. 


The Punjom 56402. 562 02. 65502. 860 0z. 5170z. €000z2. 
The Selinsing 506 oz. 14 dwts. 377 07. 60302. 15 dwts. 622 0z. 261 0z. 9 dwts. 231 0z 


The Cycle share Market has experienced alternate 
activity and dulness in Birmingham and Dublin. No 
changes worth noting have taken place : a fall is always 
followed by arise, and vice versa, so that from week 
end to week end there is rarely any change of position. 


The Brinsmead business has ended as we warned 
would-be investors that it must end, Mr. Justice North 
declaring on Tuesday last that the proceedings of 
‘Thomas Edward Brinsmead & Sons” were ‘‘a fraud 
from beginning to end,” and that ‘ they had intended 
to establish a business by stealing as much as they 
could from the plaintiffs,” the well-known firm of John 
Brinsmead & Co. We hope that the proceedings will 
not end here, and that such subscribers as were induced 
by the fraudulent prospectus to send their money to the 
defendants will see that it is returned in full. For three 
gentlemen, with eighty pounds net assets, to start a 
business on a basis of misrepresentation, and then, 
after becoming insolvent, to attempt to float it for 
4100,000, is going a little too far even in this age 
of enterprise. The legal point involved was _per- 
fectly clear, and has been repeatedly affirmed by the 
courts since the ‘‘Singer” case many years ago. A 
man may not use even his own name in such a way as 
to deceive the public and induce them to believe that 
they are buying a well-known article, or dealing with a 
well-known firm, when in reality they are getting some- 
thing quite different. In France and Germany, and 
indeed every civilised country, the law is even stricter, 
and, all things considered, the ‘‘ similar name” dodge 
may now be regarded as nearly played out. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


We are told in the prospectus of this Company that 
it “‘has the advantage of being the first construction 
company of any importance formed to acquire an 
established business turning out motors for carriages as 
rapidly as it is possible to manufacture them”; and 
again that, ‘‘on June 1, 1896, the vendor had on hand a 
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considerable number of orders from responsible persons 
which are taken over by the Company.” ‘‘ The estab- 
lished business” is that of E. Roger & Co., of Paris, 
and that is all we can learn from the prospectus. There 
is not a word about past profits, the number of orders, 
the size of the factories; there are, in fact, no answers. 
to the many questions that the intelligent investor 
would naturally ask before applying for shares. So 
little, indeed, is said, that we fear M. Emile Roger’s 
business is not in a very flourishing condition. We 
may be wrong; but, under any circumstances, we do 
not understand how any motor business can be worth 
the £183,000 fixed by this gentleman as the purchase- 
price of the whole of his business as a going concern, 
including all plant, machinery, tools, patent rights, 
models, drawings, goodwill, and the optional lease of 
the new premises. There is nothing in the prospectus 
to produce a favourable impression of the scheme. 


THE CITY OF LONDON JOINT STOCK TRUST, 
LIMITED. 


There is no reason why this Trust should not prove 
as successful as many of the others which have been 
formed to exploit Western Australia. The company, it 
is stated in the prospectus, has acquired, free of any 
charge whatsoever, the option to purchase at par sub- 
stantial interests in several financial undertakings re- 
ported to be in a very flourishing condition. No 
promotion money is to be paid to anyone, the pro- 
moter receiving only an option for three years to 
purchase 50,000 ordinary shares at par. This speaks 
well for his faith in the undertaking, especially as the 
present issue consists solely of the 50,000 £1 prefer- 
ence shares, which with 100,000 #1 ordinary shares 
make up the capital of £150,000, and as the ordinary 
shares are to receive no dividend till the Preference 
have received 100 per cent. It would be difficult for a 
vendor to prove more conclusively his belief in the 
eventual prosperity of an undertaking. With this fair 
start and a good working Board the Trust should have 
a great future before it. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF MEXICO, LIMITED. 


This is a parent company formed with a capital of 
£100,000 in shares of £1 each, all Ordinary with the 
exception of one hundred Adventurers’ shares. Its 
first enterprise will be to purchase and deal with a 
tract of country known as Huruapa, Chihuaha, in 
Mexico. This district is described in the prospectus as 
‘‘auriferous”” and as ‘‘a well-known mineral area.” 
Captain Francis Drake, M.E., estimates the ores visible 
in some of the mines now available on the property at about 
$1,900,000 Mex. ; furthermore, ‘‘ notwithstanding thede- 
velopments, the territory is described asa virgin goldfield” 
—we quote fromthe prospectus. The freehold of this mag- 
nificent property, with buildings, water and timber rights, 
a mill, and the mines, the Company has the option of 
purchasing for the small sum of $300,000 Mex., or 
about £33,150. The Directors of this Company desire 
that subscribers should draw their own conclusions 
from the description ‘‘ of the magnitude and promise of 
the undertaking ” rather than that the usual estimates 
of profits should be set forth in the prospectus. We 
think this is a very sensible course—for the directors. 
Our own conclusions are that as many shillings as are 
sent to the Provincial Bank of England as deposits on 
shares in this Company will be shillings wasted. It 
may be that we are dazzled by the magnificence of the 
scheme, and that we see wrong ; we hope so—for the 
sake of those people who have already sent their 
shillings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. CHAPLIN AND POOR LAW CHILDREN 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
LonpDon, 12 August, 1896. 
~ I1R,—The debate in the House of Commons on the 
Local Government Board vote of supply showed, 
if nothing else, that public interest had been awakened 


in the welfare of pauper children. Mr. Hazell (Leices- 
ter) moved the reduction of the President’s salary, 


| 

| 
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arguing that the Poor Law Schools Report showed a 
condition of things which should not be allowed to 
continue. Mr. Drage, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stuart, &c., 
followed, each urging reform, the first, although a 
young member, showing a knowledge of the subject 
which commanded the attention of the House. Mr. 
Chaplin replied, and after expressing sympathy with 
the Committee which drew the report, the guardians, 
the officials, the children, the philanthropists, and, in 
short, everybody concerned, he began to defend his 
office. The report was admirable, but was it true ? 
He had himself visited a school or two, but he had 
found no dull children. He had tried them with 
pennies, and found they knew the way to a sweet slot. 
He had seen the institutions clean, and had heard from 
the officials at the schools that the girls made excellent 
servants. He had not studied the financial question, 
but he was glad to say there were only fifty children 
with ophthalmia in Hanwell, and he trusted that things 
would be better in the future. Mr. Mundella’s answer 
was complete. The Poor Law School Committee of 
which he had the honour of being chairman was 
composed of experts who had not visited one or two 
schools, but every one in the metropolis, and by the 
mouths of their witnesses every word of their report 
was substantiated. Was such experience as theirs to be 
contradicted by the President’s chance and superficial 
visits to schools, many of which had vastly improved 
since the inquiry began? Was his casual observation 
to outweigh the opinion of the Local Government Board 
inspectors, who after twenty-five years’ experience 
witnessed to the dulling influence of the system on 
the characters of the children, and that the indus- 
trial training given only resulted in teaching them 
to ‘‘botch:Jand cobble”? The right hon. gentleman 
had congratulated himself that there were only fifty chil- 
dren with ophthalmia. But why should there be fifty ? 
There were not 4 per cent. in the normal children’s 
schools. These were pertinent questions and such as 
have to be answered by action, for the House is not 
quite likely to agree that nothing is wanted because the 
President of the Department under criticism is personally 
satisfied that his office has done all things right. It is 
impossible to gainsay the conclusions of the Committee, 
or to ignore their recommendations, but, if the Local 
Government Board is not willing to acknowledge failure 
and to promise reform, it is open to the Government to 
remove these as well as all other State-supported 
children from their care, and to place them under the 
Education Department, whose sole business is to deal 
with the young.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 
East-ENDER. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


Tue Cuapter House, St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL, E.C., 
5 August, 1896. 
Dear Sir,—In your review of Sir Robert Philli- 
more’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Law” you very kindly recom- 
mend to my notice a passage on the sources of the law 
of the Church of England. Will you allow me to say 
that in my charge of 1894, ‘‘ The English Church and 
the Canon Law,” I quoted from Sir Robert Phillimore 
that very passage, or its equivalent to the same effect ? 
I have no copy of the charge at hand, as I am away 
from London for the holidays, but I have asked the 
publisher to send one to you, and I think your reviewer 
will find that I agree with the great ecclesiastical 
lawyer whom he has been reviewing.—I am, yours 
very faithfully, 
Srncvair, Archdeacon of London. 
[We think it very likely that Archdeacon Sinclair did 
quote from ‘‘ Phillimore.” Not Scripture alone can be 
uoted for a purpose. The point of the passage is not 
the words used, but the inferences to be drawn from 
them, rightly understood.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE ‘“C.T.C.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
14 August, 1896. 
Sir,—The Cyclists’ Touring Club has become an 


institution. It has a very large list of members paying 
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five shillings a year, and it has handsome new offices ' 


in Victoria Street. I want to know what it does to 

justify its existence. It has made some arrangements 
with the French custom-house authorities, which I am 
credibly informed are extended to all cycling clubs by 
that sympathetic nation. It has made no arrangements 
= Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, or 
taly. 

Instead of parading concessions abroad, which are 
shared by the Surrey Wheelers and the Derby Rovers, 
I think it would be well if the C.T.C. turned its atten- 
tion to the interests of its clientsat home. Road-books 
are what are most wanted. But the C.T.C. has only 
published one volume dealing with the South and West 
of England. The Midlands, the East Coast, and the 
North are untouched. The volumes are promised but 
do not appear. Then there is the question of the 
exorbitant charges levied by the railway companies. 
You can get a bicycle carried from one end of France 
to the other for a few pence. In England I pay nine- 
pence to get my machine carried from Paddington to 
Taplow at my risk.—Yours obediently, 

Member of the C.T.C. 


HOTEL CHARGES. 

To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
Hype Park Court, ALBERT GATE, Lonpon, S.W., 

10 August, 1896. 
S1r,—I do not think your correspondent ‘A, G.” is 
fair in his complaint ve Hotel Cecil. It is not reason- 
able to expect to obtain refreshment in an ‘“ hdtel de 
luxe,” such as the above is, so sumptuously and ex- 
pensively appointed, at the same prices as at an ordinary 
restaurant. The ordinary price in a private hotel for 
chop and potatoes is 5s. for two; haricot verts extra, 
1s. 6a.; attendance, 1s.; Apollinaris, soda water, 
1s. 6d. ; total, gs. I fail to see the ‘‘ gross extortion ” 
your correspondent mentions, compared with other 
hotels of the same class, built for the accommodation 

of the rich.—Yours faithfully, J. W. M. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy Review. 
15 August 18096. 

Sir,—I can endorse the complaint of ‘‘ Vacuus 
Viator” as to the dearness and badness of the Oxford 
hotels, and I quite agree with him that there is a mine 
of gold in a good Oxford hotel. I was obliged to go to 
the Mitre the other day, and found it crammed with 
American, German, and British travellers. The house 
is utterly unsuited for a modern hotel, and should be 
pulled down. The charges are rather less than at the 
Randolph, and the food is about as bad. Oxford is a 
capital bicycling centre for tours in the West, South, or 
Midlands, and the colleges attract a steady flow of 
parents, candidates, sisters, cousins, and aunts. There 
happens to be in London now, and disengaged, the 
ablest hotel manager in the world, an Englishman (not 
myself), who has managed one of the best hotels in the 
United States and one of the smartest clubs in New 
York. All that is wanted is a company promoter to 
collect the necessary capital, to acquire and reorganise 
the existing hotels; or, better still, to buy a site in the 
historic ‘* Broad” and build an hotel worthy of Oxford. 
It ought to pay as well as the Savoy. | 

Your obedient servant, 
TRAVELLER. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION ACT. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REVIEW. 
12 August 1896. 


Sir,—I am sure I am but expressing the feelings of 
many thousands of people when I offer you sincere 
congratulations on the effect of your recent article, 
entitled ‘‘ Legislation versus Philanthropy.” Lord 
Denbigh has had the good sense to modify his Bill 
on the lines of your suggestions, and the useful and 
noble work which is being carried on by the various 
philanthropical associations will not now be interfered 
with. Others have, no doubt, contributed to this result. 
But honour to whom honour is due. But for your 
powerful advocacy the thing would not have n 
done.—Your obedient servant, W. P. B 


£66 
REVIEWS. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S “TALE OF BALEN.” 


« The Tale of Balen.” By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. London: Chatto & Windus. 1896. 


ALORY’S ‘Morte d’Arthur” ungestionably had its 
influence on Spenser and Milton, but it is in our 
English poetry of the nineteenth century and the 
Victorian period that this influence has reached its 
highest point. England’s Iliad, as the great prose 
romance might not altogether unfairly be called, 
supplied the subject-matter of a great part of Tenny- 
son’s work, while the ‘‘ Tristram and Iseult” of 
Matthew Arnold, the ‘‘ Defence of Guinevere” and 
other poems of William Morris, and the ‘ Tristram 
of Lyonesse” of Mr. Swinburne testify, as does 
Hawker of Morwenstow’s fine fragment, ‘‘ The Quest 
of the Sangraal,” to the enthralling attraction of 
Malory’s work for poets of the most diverse genius and 
gifts. The golden reign of King Arthur, in short, has 
been to our Victorian poetry what the fabled golden age 
of King Saturn was to Roman poetry of the Augustan 
age. This is, perhaps, in part due to the fact that the 
poetry of a highly organized civilization is apt, in its 
dissatisfaction with the present, to look backward with 
longing to a legendary past, where it can re-create for 
itself an ideal society more in accordance with its aspi- 
rations and desires. Unless on the supposition of some 
such tendency in the human mind it is difficult to account 
for the fact that in an age when the limitations of time 
and space have been so largely overcome by the mind 
of man, when modern science with its undreamed-of 
inventions has so largely changed the conditions of 
life, and the mastery of man over natural forces has 
been so wonderfully established, the highest poetry does 
not look forward to the marvellous future of mankind, 
instead of obeying the attraction of the mythical past. 
The conquest of nature by man has gone on wondrously 
in our own time, the elements themselves have become 
our servants and do our behests with ever-increasing 
docility, and yet a great poet has not been found in 
this age of poets who has felt the impulse to celebrate 
this mighty change which has gone on and is still going 
on before our eyes. Partly this may be the result of the 
consciousness that in the approaching lordship over the 
elements, the final conquest of the material world and 
its forces, the present generation shall have no part ; 
rtly, no doubt, it comes from a deep primal human 
instinct which makes mankind look back to the early 
history of the race, and see it in the same rosy light in 
which his childhood’s days are seen by the individual. 
~ Mr. Swinburne’s mind is much more in sympathy with 
the medizval spirit, the spirit of chivalry, than with 
the scientific spirit which had certainly influence on 
Tennyson. And so Mr. Swinburne is able to throw 
himself unreservedly into the great narrative of Malory 
and to render it not only with poetic fire and felicity 
but with a reverent fidelity to legend which is unfor- 
tunately conspicuous by its absence in Tennyson’s 
renderings of the same work. The result is that Mr. 
Swinburne has added to his brilliant and fervent 
“‘ Tristram of Lyonesse” the not less remarkable, and 
in some respects more successful, achievement of ‘‘ The 
Tale of Balen.” ‘‘ The Tale of Balen” is simply the 
second book of Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur” faithfully 
rendered into an exceedingly elaborate metre, with an 
inspiration which catches the very spirit of the old 
story, as Tennyson’s Balen never does, while it is 
faithful to every incident and even in a marvellous 
degree to the letter of the narrative. Mr. Swinburne 
deals with Malory as a reverent and perfectly equipped 
translator of a great classic might do; Tennyson 
deals as an adaptor whose purpose is to transform 
the old legend and make it accessible to the modern 
reader, and modelled to suit the ideals of modern 
life. The result, in spite of all Tennyson’s high poetic 


wers, will convince an impartial critic that Mr. 

winburne’s method is the right one, though we may 
readily admit that no one could well have done more to 
reconcile us to the wrong method than Tennyson has done. 
Every detail in Mr. Swinburne’s latest poem is true 
to the old legend, and this reverent fidelity he extends 
even to the language of Malory with the happiest 
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effect, for Malory at his best it is not easy to better, 
This is how Malory ends his second book :—“ Thus 
endeth the Tale of Balin and Balan, two brethren born 
in Northumberland, good knights.” And so Mr. 
Swinburne ends :— 
‘* This is the tale that memory writes 

Of men whose names like stars shall stand, 

Balen and Balan, sure of hand, 

Two brethren of Northumberland, 

In life and death good knights.” 

The wisdom of Mr. Swinburne’s fidelity to the old 
legend, when we contrast this particular poem of his 
with Tennyson’s idyll based on the same second book 
of Malory, is manifest. King Pellam in Tennyson’s 
idyll is arbitrarily changed into a feeble old dotard, 
who cries to his men, ‘‘Stay, stay him”; very unlike 
the formidable King Pellam of Malory, who ‘caught 
in his hand a grim weapon and smote eagerly at 
Balen”; while the mysterious story of the dolorous 
stroke simply disappears in the late Laureate’s version. 
Again, Vivien and the guilty loves of Launcelot and 
Guinevere are dragged in by Tennyson with equal 
persistency and infelicity which culminate in the words 
he puts into the mouth of the dying Balan, exculpating 
the guilty Queen, of which, of course, there is not the 
faintest hint in Malory. In short, were Tennyson 
and Mr. Swinburne competing with their poems on 
Balen and Balan for a prize before an audience as 
happily critical as that which crowned Sophocles, 
there cannot be the least doubt that the prize would 

o to Mr. Swinburne. Nor is it only that Mr. 

winburne has approached his subject in the right spirit 
and Tennyson in the wrong. Even when Tennyson 
selects the same episode his treatment is unsatisfac- 
tory. He waters down Malory’s strong words into 

** We two were born together and we die 
Together by one doom.” 

He puts an utterly unnatural and unsuitable speech 
into the mouth of the dying Balan, while he nowhere 
improves on Malory by his additions, as does Swin- 
burne :— 

** But Balan rose on hands and knees, 
And crawled by childlike dim degrees 
Up towards his brother, as a breeze 
Creeps wingless over sluggard seas 
When all the wind’s heart fails it: so 
Beneath their mother’s eyes had he, 
A babe that laughed with joy to be, 
Made toward him standing by her knee 
For love's sake long ago.” 
While the passage in which the dying Balen lies, wait- 
ing for death, beside his dead brother, is altogether 
py ree to the whole collective merits of Tennyson’s 
Idyll ” :— 
** And there low lying, as hour on hour 
Fled, all his life in all its flower 
Came back as in a sunlit shower 
Of dreams, when sweet-souled sleep has power 
On life less sweet and glad to be. 
He drank the draught of life’s first wine 
Again: he saw the moorland shine, 
The rioting rapids of the Tyne, 
The woods, the cliffs, the sea. 


‘* The joy that lives at heart and home, 

The joy to rest, the joy to roam, 

The joy of crags and scaurs he clomb, 

The rapture of the encountering foam, 
Embraced and breasted of the boy ; 

The first good steed his knees bestrode, 

The first wild sound of songs that flowed 

Through ears that thrilled and heart that glowed 
Fulfilled his death with joy. 


** So dying not as a coward that dies 

And dares not look in death’s dim eyes 

Straight as the stars on seas and skies 

Whence moon and sun recoil and rise, 

He looked on life and death and slept.” 

While comparing the work of Tennyson and Swinburne 
on the same subject-matter, and observing their handling 
of it, it may be allowable to point out the extraordinary 
resemblances of this fight between the brothers and the 
story of Sohrab and Rustum, the fight between father 
and son, as it is told in Matthew Arnold’s great poem. 
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In depth of Homeric pathos, in calm Homeric majesty, 
Arnold’s work is altogether superior, not only to 
Tennyson’s, but even to Swinburne’s rendering of 
Balen and Balan’s fight and death, and suggests a 
question of the position as a poet to which Arnold 
might have attained had he been able to give himself 
entirely to poetry. Arnold, indeed, made only a mode- 
rate success of his lovely ‘‘ Tristram and Yseult,” but 
he was incapable of such a mistake as the arbitrary 
alterations of the legend and the offensive modernity 
which vitiate the whole scheme of the ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King.” Tennyson, indeed, everywhere treats Geoffrey 
of Monmouth just as cavalierly as Malory, as when he 
coolly changes and of course spoils Geoffrey’s striking 
story of King Uther’s conquest of the fair Ygerne by 
the aid of Merlin’s magic. As a matter of fact, we 
know that Tennyson was so hampered by allegory as 
to be unfitted to meddle with the old Arthurian legend ; 
‘* By King Arthur,” he told Mr. Knowles, ‘‘I always 
meant the soul, and by the Round Table the pas- 
sions and capacities of a man.” No wonder, then, 
if his knights and ladies are mere sketches of modern 
figures, as his King is a highly idealized copy of 
‘* Albert the Good.” The spirit of the Middle Age 
as unquestionably does not inform or inspire ‘‘ The 
Idylls of the King” as it does breathe through ‘‘ The 
Tale of Balen.” Something of an epic simplicity, the 
freshness of the early world, does distinguish not seldom 
Mr. Swinburne’s poem, while the atmosphere, with its 
ever-present sense of impending doom and disaster, 
has not a little of the magic and mystery which belong 
to the Middle Age, and ‘‘The Tale of Balen” is in 
these respects superior even to the more magnificent 
but less truly medizval descriptions of the same author's 
** Tristram of Lyonesse.” 

A word remains to be said upon the metre. The 
difficulty of using so elaborate a stanza in a long narra- 
tive poem can only be estimated by an experienced 
versifier, and the extraordinary success of Mr. Swin- 
burne is what might have been expected from our 
greatest musician in words. Wonderfully few, con- 
sidering the great difficulty of the task, are the lines 
where sacrifices are made to the requirements of the 
metre. But when this is said, it must also be admitted 
that for along narrative poem the difficult stanza chosen 
is a mistake. The very elaborateness of the metre, and 
especially the frequency of the rhymes, make the stanza 
after a time monotonous, and while it can be endured 
and even enjoyed in a brief fragment like Tennyson's 
**Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere,” it is fatally out of 
place in a long poem. The only variation in his elabo- 
rate stanza which Mr. Swinburne has allowed himself 
is the rare use of double rhymes, which, if for nothing 
else but to give variety, he might have used more often. 
A far more suitable metre for a long narrative poem 
might have been found in the free metre of ‘‘ The Lady 
of Shalott,” where the frequent use of trochaic lines and 
double rhymes gives the charm of variety and prevents 
that monotonous effect which is inevitable in a long 
sony written in the elaborate iambic stanza of ‘‘ The 

ale of Balen.” The stanza Mr. Swinburne uses with 
such rare mastery fills critical readers with admiration 
for the skill with which he extricates himself from its 
difficulties, but in fixing their attention on the metrical 
workmanship spoils the effect which a narrative poem is 
intended to produce. The memorable passages in ‘‘ The 
Tale of Balen” are not few. In expression the diction is 
simpler and more concrete than Mr. Swinburne’s diction 
usually is. There is a deeper sympathy with external 
nature as well as with the heart of man. Such are the 
fine stanzas on the love of brothers, and, again, the 
description of Balen riding forth from his Northumbrian 
home, while a touch of natural magic shows itself in 
such lines as these :— 

‘* Strong summer, dumb with rapture, bound 
With golden calm the woodlands round.” 


PERFECT NOVEL.” 
** Briseis.” By William Black. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 1896. 
pus principal comic periodical of England has de- 
scribed this work, so the advertisements assure 


us, as ‘‘a perfect novel.” Hitherto perfection has been 
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the rainbow-goal in fiction as in other paths of art, and 
those who have striven most arduously to attain it, and 
have gone farthest in their quest, have most fully 
realized how hopelessly it lay beyond human grasp. 
But we have the word of ‘‘ Punch” for it that the trick 
has been done at last. 

It has been noted that the contents of ‘‘ Punch” vary 
somewhat as to mirth-compelling value. Some things 
in it are funnier than others: some there are which do 
not move one to merriment at all. In this present case, 
we have a feeling that Mr. William Black and his 
thirty-third book should not be laughed at—at least 
openly. It is many years now since he established 
himself in the position which he still holds—that of a 
favourite tale-spinner and romancer for the gentler and 
idler portion of our womankind. It is a position of trust 
which might easily have been abused, and it must be 
said that Mr. Black has been invariably true to a very 
wholesome and cleanly ideal. It is true that his first 
novel came very near rendering this blameless later 
career impossible. It was written thirty years ago, and 
its mere title, ‘‘ Love or Marriage,” was enough to make 
the British matron shudder. The book was properly 
scolded as ‘risky ” and indelicate, and, moreover, it made 
no money. Mr. Black laid to heart all the lessons that the 
episode contained ; he said to himself, ‘‘ Never again!” 
and he kept his word. After living down his early error 
in respectable obscurity through the years of “In Silk 
Attire,” ‘‘ Kilmeny,” and ‘‘ The Monarch of Mincing 
Lane,” he achieved the proper kind of distinction in 1871 
with ‘‘A Daughter of Heth.” Two years later, when 
he had added ‘‘ The Adventures of a Phaeton” and “A 
Princess of Thule” to his list, Mr. Black found himself 
without a rival in the literary affections of the ladies of 
England. Perhaps it was too much to expect that these 
affections would never waver through a whole quarter 
of a century ; at all events, it has been said of late years 
that there were tokens of ennu7in the corridors of Mudie, 
and quite undisguised yawns in the privacy of the 
boudoir. This is at best a fickle world, and the sex has 
a peculiar reputation in the matter of stability. But 
Mr. Black is still dear to the feminine mind, even if he no 
longer monopolizes it, and his middle-aged solicitude to 
maintain the familiar hold upon it, if somewhat pathetic, 
is by no means without its rewards. 

Actors say that the necessity of playing one part for 
many hundreds of nights shatters their nerves and un- 
settles their reason. The burden of writing one kind of 
book every ten months or so for thirty years must be 
even harder to bear. Poor Mr. Black’s task-mistress 
has been relentless in the imposition of limitations, 
Often indeed he must have gazed in sadness from his 
cushioned seat in her victoria, or through the laced 
window of her morning room, with wild longings 
to escape into the rude real world of free letters. One 
determined dash for liberty is remembered against him. 
It was fifteen years ago that he published ‘‘ Sunrise ”— 
a book empty of heather and devoid of salmon. To tell 
the truth, it is not an easy book to re-read, but at the 
time it aroused a good deal of enthusiasm among those 
who were not attracted by the Corney-Grain-parlour- 
entertainment order of fiction. But its sales were so 
small, and the storm of high-voiced reproaches from 
those who had the power to make sales large was so 
threatening, that the luckless author hastened back to 
his allegiance. He never strayed again. ; 

The materials which are permitted to him are easily 
catalogued. He has grouse, yachts, salmon, heather, 
mountain streams, deer, capercailzie, northern land- 
scape, and sky ad /bitum, to begin with. The more 
liberal the use he makes of these, the less likely is he to 
go wrong. He has a tolerably free hand as to the 
people in his books, the only stipulation being that they 
shall not at any point seem like actual human beings, 
much less ‘behave as such.” They must be unreal, 
conventional, and above all things sentimental. Great 
care is necessary in the matter of plain labelling ; the 
good characters must have their virtues clearly marked, 
and the bad folk must have villainy written all over 
them. One very simple method of distinguishing the, 
sheep from the goats is by the test of poetry. All the, 
nice people recite verses at intervals—from Scotch. 
ballads for preference, though faulty translations from. 
the German may be used when required. We believe, 
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there is no instance in all Mr. Black’s books of a 
viciously disposed man or woman who discloses any 
knowledge of poetic quotations. A considerable latitude 
is conceded in the matter of foreigners brought into the 
Highlands. They may be of almost any nationality, 
so long as they know enough rudimentary German to 
introduce the occasional phrases which Mr. Black’s 
faithful public has been taught to comprehend. They 
should be able, moreover, whenever there is getting to 
be too much Scotch landscape—to recall in meditation, 
and with much detail, large blocks of assorted scenery 
in their native land. It is allowable to make all sorts of 
humorous capital of their mistakes in a strange country : 
the Continental guest who is puzzled at Gaelic, who 
confuses sea-trout with salmon, who thinks that 
Scotch whiskey can be drunk with impunity, and, above 
all, who wants to shoot sitting birds, can always be 
laughed at. So far as is possible, the evil personages 
of the story should not be of British birth ; where this 
seems unavoidable, they must at least be of extremely 
low origin, and have their eyes set close together. On 
the other hand, the nobility are invariably beautiful, 
affable, and profoundly versed in the traditions and 
lineage of their lordly houses. They have at their 
fingers’ ends all the fine things their ancestors did, and 
cite these with innocent pleasure to account for their 
own splendour of conduct. They are also noteworthy— 
openesant if they are Scottish nobles—in that they 

now much more poetry than do even the most gifted 
of the commoners. 

As regards story, no hard-and-fast rules are laid 
down. The eccentric but pure-hearted old man may 
be the heroine’s father, or uncle, or even a remote 
relation, and he may die or live, as it suits Mr. Black’s 
convenience. The heroine herself—a dreamy creature 
of goddess-like beauty and exceptional accomplishments, 
but no intelligence to speak of—must not be engaged 
to more than one man at atime; but beyond this she 
is pretty free. She may be engaged to the hero in the 
early part, then fall under the spell of the villain for a 
while, and eventually get the hero back ; or she may 
pine undetected by the hero almost to the finish, and 
then romp in irresistibly. Similarly, she may have a 
jong uphill struggle against the meretricious beauty 
who is her rival, with the odds against her most of the 
time ; or this bad woman may cloud her happiness for 
only a brief but very anxious period just before the end. 
All that is insisted upon is that both hero and heroine 
should behave with incredible folly, but be actuated by 
the loftiest and most chivalrous sentiments throughout. 
Indeed, there is no room in Mr. Black’s books for any- 
thing which does not at least take itself to be lofty and 
chivalrous. 

In the matter of endings, fashions vary. In the late 
seventies there was blood on the moon, and so we had 
** Madcap Violet,” wantonly slain in one part of the 
grey-cold Northern sea, and ‘‘ Macleod of Dare” 
plunging fiercely to his doom through the tempest-torn 
waves of another. But these are calmer times, and 
heroes and heroines seem longer-lived. Happy termina- 
tions are the vogue in contemporary Blackiana—and we 
are far from complaining of that. 

Nor have we any thought of complaint about 
‘* Briseis,” this latest and ‘‘ perfect” specimen of what 
Mr. Black has been driven to produce by the demands 
of his clients. It was written for them, and it is quite 
good enough for them. Considerable trouble has been 
taken to secure variety. To this end the heroine, 
Briseis Valieri, is supposed to have had a Greek father ; 
her mother was an Elliott of the Lea. The hero is Sir 
Francis Gordon, of Grantley, but he has a stepfather 
who is described both as a Montenegrin and as reign- 
ing Prince of Montrevelto. The way is thus opened to 
large quantities of Hellenic landscape, as compared in 
the girl’s thoughts with the Caledonian article, and to a 
terribly thoroughgoing Greek scoundrel, the monstrous 
knavery of whose intentions is only equalled by the 
sheepish futility of his deeds. The Prince of Montre- 
velto is good for two whole chapters, one showing his 
foreign shortcomings in a lurid light against the back- 
ground of a moor on the Twelfth of August, the other 
narrating with remorseless circumstance how he got a 
stag of thirteen points to his gun. Of course it was by 
an ‘‘atrocious fluke,” but his Scotch friends are too 
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fine-minded and courteous to tell him so—especially as 
he is a reigning sovereign. These Scotch people are 
not readily distinguishable from the five hundred or 
more who have gone before them in Mr. Black’s novels. 
Perhaps they burst into quotation with more spontaneity 
than did their forbears, but this may be due to the fact 
that they are Elliotts and Gordons. When one of the 
former says :— 

‘* He turned about lightly, as the Gordons does a’ ; 

‘**T thank you Lady Jean; my love’s promised awa’,” 
the most ordinary politeness demands that the other 
should recall equally complimentary lines :— 

‘* Why dost thou smile, noble Elliott of Lariston ? 

Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye ? 
Thou bold border-ranger, 
Beware of thy danger, 

Thy foes are relentless, determined and nigh.” 

By actual computation, thirty-one pages—a tenth of 
the whole—are broken by poetical quotations in small 
type. The prevalent taste of theatre-goers for so- 
called musical comedies may have unconsciously affected 
Mr. Black’s method. The familiar landscape, too, seems 
a little redder than it used to be. Those sunsets were 
always wine-coloured, but now the specification of claret 
is insisted upon several times. Even the mountain- 
stream in the storm-flood has come to have ‘‘a ruddy- 
indigo surface.” As the hero is engaged through most 
of the book to the wrong girl, he cannot hope to have 
much luck with the fishing. He hooks something as 
early as page 14, and it gives him an exciting struggle 
through three pages, but it turns out to be ‘‘only a 
small grilse of six or seven pounds.” Later on, the 
designing flirt who is keeping him away from Briseis 
induces him by her wiles to ‘‘ snatch” a thirty-pound 
salmon. He remains too much of a gentleman ‘to 
contaminate” his own rod with ‘‘any such iniquity,” 
but he uses his stepfather’s (the Montenegrins are 
notoriously without scruples in these matters), and the 
construction of the snare and the subsequent struggle 
are worth five pages. This is the lowest moral point 
that he touches in the story, and under its demoralizing 
influence he becomes engaged to his temptress. His 
gradual regeneration occupies the second half of the 
book, but it might have been unavailing, or at the least 
required another volume, if the flirt had not dropped 
him for someone else, in the very last chapter but one. 
It would be unfair to spoil the eager interest of Mr. 
Black’s great army of fair readers by revealing what 
happens after that. 


AN ALMOND FOR A PARROT. 


‘Documents Illustrative of English Church History.” 
Compiled by Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., and W. J. 
Hardy, F.S.A. With an Advertisement by the 
Bishop of Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 


1896. 


“Ts Bishop of Oxford, that infallible historian, has 
written a rude little advertisement to this book, 
in the ‘‘take it, or be hanged” style. He pronounces 
it to be a boon and a blessing, and, like the new-made 
world, very good; and, as he is thanked for reading 
the proofs and is Dr. Stubbs, he has a great right to 
speak ; but he might have spoken less brusquely. The 
idea of the book is excellent; based, of course, upon 
Cardwell’s ‘‘ Documentary Annals,” and now familiar 
to us by many presentations ; and here contained in a 
gross of documents or snips of documents, after the 
fashion of the ‘‘ Select Charters.” Swallow, ye clergy 
and students, and say grace. This arbitrariness at the 
beginning is carried out through the book. Eleven 
documents bring us up to the Norman Conquest, and 
then we have a covey of five; the thirteenth century 
has eight, the fourteenth ten, the fifteenth only four, 
the sixteenth forty-two, the seventeenth thirty-five, the 
eighteenth one. Why not include the letter of Mepham 
to the Bishop of Salisbury on holy days in 1332? Why 
not give the Lollards’ petition to Henry IV. to seize on 
the monasteries and clap hundreds of new landlords 
upon the property? Surely this was an egg which 
hatched out into an epoch-making chick later on? 
Then some of Bonner’s Visitation Articles shed a great 
light over a curiously unknown time, and should have 
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been included. To include the Constitutions of Claren- 
don nowadays was superfluous, the writ for the burning 
of Sawtre might have been spared, and to put in the 
Act of Settlement is contrary to the preface. But there 
is no gainsaying the fact that this is an indispensable 
book, and the only wonder is that the whole thing 
should have not been done before this very year. 

To turn to the book itself. There is some fine con- 
fused reading, which is calculated to dispel some of the 
illusions which hang about the historical notions of the 
ordinary man. Let us take one or two points. The 
Lollards, for instance, are reckoned as very fine fellows. 
In suburban chapels their praises are preached and 
their virtues are prated about, and it is an article of 
firm belief among fancy bazaar men and their ’prentice 
boys that Lollardry is the very thing to suit the palate 
of the retail trader. On the contrary, the Lollards 
themselves may be listened to, that ‘‘ since St. Paul 
says, ‘having food and raiment let us be therewith 
content,’ it seems to us that goldsmiths and armourers 
and all kinds of arts not necessary for a man, according 
to the apostle, should be destroyed for increase of 
virtue ; because although these two said arts were 
exceedingly necessary in the old law, the New Testament 
abolishes them and many others.” Therefore, Lol- 
lardry would, if it were faithfully preached, create no 
small stir among those deacons who retail, let us say, 
ormolu clocks or pastry. 

Again, the Church of England, as interpreted by the 


- precepts and practices of our Low Church divines, is 


supposed to have a lively zeal for matrimony, and we 
have all heard that the married clergy are an inestimable 
blessing and privilege. Indeed, Mrs. Ramsbotham 
voiced the belief of the British public when she said she 
‘could not abide a calybeate clergy,” and it is assumed 
that the blessed reformers were entirely of her mind. 
But here is the preamble to the statute of 1549, which 

ve us the boon of our clergy-women: ‘“ Although 
it were not only better for the estimation of priests 
and other ministers in the Church of God, to live 
chaste, sole and separate from the company of women 
and the bond of marriage, but also thereby they 
might the better intend to the administration of 
the gospel and be less intricated and troubled with 
the charge of household, being free and unburdened 
from the care and cost of finding wife and children, and 
that it were most to be wished that they would willingly 
and of their selves endeavour themselves to a perpetual 
chastity and abstinence from the use of women: Yet 
forasmuch as the contrary has rather been seen, and 
such uncleanness of living and other great incon- 
veniences, not meet to be rehearsed, have followed of 
compelled chastity, and of such laws as have prohibited 
those (such persons) the godly use of marriage ; it 
were better and rather to be suffered in the common- 
wealth, than those which could not contain, should, 
after the counsel of Scripture, live in holy marriage, 
than feignedly abuse with worse enormity outward 
chastity or single life,” &c. All such salutary correctives 
are very good for us, and Messrs. Gee & Hardy have 
laboured well and wisely for our edification, but they 
have erred grievously in one thing. They have not 
troubled to add an index to their table of contents ; and 
this in the language of our fathers is a particular grief 
to us and a peccant humour in them, and we pray to be 
eased and relieved in this behalf, in the second and in 
all following editions of this book, anything to the 
contrary thereof notwithstanding. Then we shall all be 
as — grateful as the Bishop of Oxford orders us 
to be. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERATION. 


**A Federal South Africa.” By Percy Alport Molteno, 
LL.B. London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 
1896. 

R. MOLTENO has brought the practice of the 

law courts to bear in writing his book. He has 

taken a precedent, and argues his case with constant 
reference to the methods adopted on a historic occasion. 

In other words, he considers the pros and cons of a 

Federal Union for South Africa by the aid of a remark- 

able comparison ‘‘of the critical period of American 

history with the present position of the Colonies and 
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States of South Africa.” For purposes of argument 
the idea is capital, though it is not easy to agree that 
the differences of the American Colonies little more than 
a century ago were as radical as are those in South 
Africa to-day. The tendency of the American States 
was, at any rate, towards progress; whereas the dis- 
position of the Boers, without whose adhesion South 
African Federation could not permanently succeed, is 
stubbornly conservative, if not positively retrogressive. 
And since Mr. Molteno’s book was written the difficulties 
have been seriously increased by the Jameson raid and 
the revelations forthcoming in connexion with it. Yet, 
great as are the obstacles in the way, there is no need 
to despair that South Africa will ultimately realize the 
absolute importance of effecting some form of union. 
Before the American States were joined together by the 
master influence of patriotism, the opinion was pretty 
general that the idea was one of ‘‘the idlest and most 
visionary” ever conceived ‘‘even by writers of romance.” 
The prospect in South Africa to-day could not be de- 
scribed in more hopeless terms, and would wholly justify 
the pessimist did not experience warn us that in politics 
it is usually the unforeseen which happens. 

We cannot commend the tone in which Mr. Molteno 
has presented his case. He would have done 
much better to look at the question in a judicial light, 
rather than from the standpoint of the mere advocate. 
Some of his judgments concerning England's inter- 
ference in South African affairs are partial. England’s 
action has not, as we know too well, always been 
wise; Lord Carnarvon made mistakes; Sir Bartle 
Frere was not infallible; but Mr. Molteno, it seems to 
us, wholly misinterprets their motives, and is not too 
well informed concerning the inner history of some 
transactions which he elects to describe. He charges 
Lord Carnarvon with having spoiled a South African 
rapprochement by an_ ill-conceived and _ ill-advised 
attempt at forcible confederation. One might imagine 
from Mr. Molteno’s way of putting things that Lord 
Carnarvon endeavoured autocratically and arbitrarily 
to establish federation. Lord Carnarvon was undoubt- 
edly eager to induce the South African Colonies and 
States to unite, but the gravest mistake he made was 
to select Mr. J. A. Froude to educate them to a 
proper comprehension of the necessity. Mr. Froude’s 
genius for provoking controversy had disastrous re- 
sults, and Lord Carnarvon, a little later, showed his 
respect for the susceptibilities of those concerned 
by submitting his draft Enabling Bill to the local 
Ministry. Lord Carnarvon sought to foster, not to 
force, federation. In the same way with regard 
to the Transvaal. Mr. Molteno says it was ‘ treacher- 
ously seized.” But has it not long since been made 
clear that Sir Theophilus Shepstone annexed the Trans- 
vaal in an hour when the Boers, beaten and broken in 
every sense, could only be saved by the hand of Britain 
from annihilation? Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s action 
may have been wrong ; it certainly was not treacherous. 
As for Sir Bartle Frere, we can understand that he is 
not wholly beloved by a writer whose name is Molteno. 
Sir Bartle Frere refused to allow the Ministry of Mr. 
Molteno’s relative either to supersede Imperial authority 
in the Gaika and Galeka war, or to adopt unnecessarily 
harsh measures in suppressing the rebellion; and ulti- 
mately took the strong measure of dismissing it from 
office. It is a pity that Mr. Molteno has introduced 
disputable and unessential matter into a volume which, 
without it, would win the heartiest approval of all who 
can appreciate the needs of South Africa to-day. 

Whatever the shortcomings of Imperial statesmen 
may have been, Mr. Molteno ought to have little diffi- 
culty in discovering a very large measure of excuse for 
them. His book contains one chapter of quite sensa- 
tional interest. Whether any part of the information it 
gives, which will be new to the general public, was in 
the possession of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, it is 
impossible to say ; but the chances are it was, and in- 
fluenced their policy. Germany as long ago as 1875 was 
advised to attempt the foundation in South Africa of a 
German Empire beyond the seas. The Transvaal was 
to be annexed and exploited, anda new Germany gradu- 
ally carved out in the Southern Hemisphere. That these 
representations did not fall on altogether barren soil at 
home was fairly clearly shown in the establishment of a 
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colony in South-West Africa, and new evidence in this 
direction has been forthcoming repeatedly since. ‘‘ Woe 
betide South Africa if it ever passes into the grip of 
Germany,” says Mr. Molteno ; ‘‘ verily it will feel as did 
the Hebrews of old, that Germany’s little finger is thicker 
than England’s thigh, and a chastisement of whips will 
be replaced by one of scorpions.” That there may be no 
doubt on this point, Mr. Molteno enlarges on the dif- 
ference in the history of the colonies in which English 
ideas have prevailed from that of colonies in which the 
French, the Spanish, or the German have been para- 
mount. If Germany realized her ambition in South 
Africa, the question of federation would soon be settled. 
Union would be effected under conditions of bureaucracy 
and militarism as effective as they would be irksome. 


BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


** Wild Life of Scotland.” By J. H. Crawford, F.L.S. 
London: John MacQueen. 1896. 

“The Hare.” Fur and Feather Series. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1896. 


“6 ILD Life in Scotland” is one of those delightful 
books which one places on the shelf with the 
Colquhouns and the St. Johns, nor is it possible to give 
it higher praise. Mr. Crawford is a zealous enthusiast 
and more of the naturalist than the sportsman. Yet he 
loves sport, and we go heartily with him when he 
pronounces in favour of the old-fashioned ways—for 
wild shooting over dogs and moderate mixed bags. 
He knows all Scotland well, from the Shetlands to the 
Solway ; but, though he does not define his own special 
locality, we take it to be somewhere in the Earl of 
Glenallan’s country, between the higher Grampians and 
the Bell Rock. We advisedly specify the lonely sea- 
tower where Sir Ralph the Rover cut away the warning 
bell, because, with one fcet on land and one on sea, Mr. 
Crawford’s marine studies are even fresher and more 
original than his land sketches. As for his enthusiasm, 
he is absolutely indifferent to what weaker men think 
indispensable comforts. He spent days or weeks, for 
example, in a windowless hovel in the Shetlands while 
pursuing his investigations among the fishes of those 
seas, and he goes off upon a mountain ramble in a 
dripping autumn with nothing but the suit of clothes 
upon his back. He is a remarkably close observer, but 
nevertheless he brings a poetic imagination into play, 
and perhaps some of the most effective of his pictures 
are those in which speculation has outshot experience. 
A pretty specimen of his realistically poetical style is 
in the contrast he draws between those enchanting rival 
songsters the thrush and the blackbird. The mavis 
breaks into song in the morning ‘in a glad matin 
breathing the hopefulness of daybreak, The blackbird 
belongs to the evening, as his very colour would sug- 
gest. His song is a vesper, according with the sober- 
ness of twilight.” A similar vein of fancy underruns 
everything, and yet he can be practical and scientific 
enough when he comes to discuss evolution, survival, 
and other abstruse dogmas. Sometimes, indeed, he 
snatches at plausible theories which will hardly hold 
water, although he only adopts them tentatively. Why 
have rabbits, whose colour is so closely assimilated to 
their surroundings, the brilliant white fuds which be- 
tray them ? Darwin was puzzled and consulted Wallace. 
Wallace suggested that as they are twilight feeders the 
white tails served as a danger signal to the young, when 
the seniors were scuttling for safety. The premises of 
that eminent naturalist were false, for anyone taking 
his walks abroad at this season may see that the rabbits 
are on the feed till late in the morning, beginning again 
early in the afternoon. But in his facts Mr. Crawford 
is reliable, and sometimes original. We know Scotland 
pretty well ourselves ; yet it is news to learn that there 
are not a few districts where the eider duck is tolerably 
common. Though as to that we may plead that St. John 
was equallyignorant. Mr. Crawford calls attention to the 
circumstance that the number of eggs ina nest is a rough 
ge of the parents’ risks. Birds practically defence- 
, with nests that are exposed to many enemies, gene- 
rally have a dozen or more. Perhaps Providence had 
a thought for man’s passion for sport when making 
generous arrangements for the grouse and partridge. 
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On the other hand, the puffin, which neither man nor 
beast greatly cares to trouble, keeps up the breed upon 
single nurslings. With the fishes of the sea there is 
a similar analogy. In the spawn that floats and is fed 
upon, the eggs are countless—the female cod drops 
several millions, of which only a half-dozen may be 
hatched. But when heavy spawn sinks in comparative 
safety to the depths, the quantity is very limited. Such 
facts come within the range of actual observation, for 
Mr. Crawford is an expert with dredge and drag-net. 
Moreover, from his experience, he gives an extremely in- 
teresting account of the respective habitats of the flat 
and round fishes. Like the sea-birds affecting the 
North and South, those fishes thin away rapidly in cer- 
tain latitudes, ultimately disappearing altogether. He 
has much to say about sea-fishing, although like all 
Scotchmen he naturally contemns it—and a good deal 
more as to sport in the streams and lochs, where he 
recalls reminiscences and condescends to particulars. 
He asserts, and we entirely hold with him, that the 
introduction of pike in many of the lochs has been an un- 
mitigated boon to the skilled angler, although the cockney 
novice grumbles—for now we have quality and size in 
place of quantity. In Katrine, for example, there is now 
tolerable fishing, whereas formerly it was not worth 
while to cast flies for the minnows and sprats. The 
weight of the Loch Leven trout has always been main- 
tained by the presence of pike in that famous water. 
But it seems superfluous, as he says, to have turned 
down pike in Loch Awe among the sa/mones feroces the 
Gillaroos, whose voracity is proverbial and who fatten 
themselves freely, like Saturn, on their own offspring. 
But we might go on indefinitely with our comments on 
a book which is a wellspring of enjoyment and a mine 
of information. 

Coming upon ‘‘ The Hare,” in ‘‘ The Fur and Feather 
Series,” we may almost expect future volumes on the 
Great Auk and the Dodo. Happily it is not altogether 
so bad as that; but already, thanks to Sir William 
Harcourt’s infamous exterminating Act, the hare has 
well-nigh disappeared from many districts. Where it 
survives is only owing to good relations between land- 
lord and tenant ; and in these times it is problematical 
how long such relations may endure. We do not regret 
the record bags of hundreds of hares slaughtered in a 
single bloody battue. But the cheery cry of the little 
beagles and the merry harriers has been hushed in 
many a vale and woodland; local coursing has been 
nearly killed and the breed of greyhounds put in a fair 
way to be extinguished. So each chapter of this volume 
awakens melancholy memories. No one will feel that 
more deeply than the literary vagabond who looked to 
poaching the remunerative hare as a profession. Why 
tantalize us, he may ask Mr. Macpherson, with putting 
us up, all too late, to invaluable dodges, and discussing 
the relative merits of lurcher and Bedlington terrier, 
when the trade has passed into the hands of foreigners ? 
Even Mr. Lascelles’ excellent hints upon shooting lose 
much of their zest and practical interest. Still, as the 
rabbit will continue with us when the hare has gone, 
we call attention to his remarks as to shooting well 
forward at a crossing hare. Two hints we consider 
excellent. The first is, when firing at hare or rabbit, to 
consider them as heads with no bodies attached. The 
second, when you find you tailer by shooting behind, 
to practise at sending your charge into the ground a 
full yard in advance of the animal. We believe in that 
case that nine times out of ten you will find him 
stumbling head foremost among the scattering shot. 
Of course the chapter on the blue hares has a present- 
day value, because they will always swarm on the 
highland hills. But then one of those semi-circular 
drives, though the bag is on a stupendous scale, is sheer 
butchery and the very A B C of pot shooting. As 
Mr. Lascelles says, these prolific nuisances must be 
kept down ; but, as he adds, the real charm of such a 
day is in the magnificence of the views from command- 
ing heights. Finally, Colonel Herbert contributes a 
capital chapter on cookery, and it is useful too, be- 
cause it applies equally to imported game. But surely 
he makes a singular omission in giving the recipe for 
thick or Scotch soup. He calls it ‘‘ a decoction of harein 
good beef stock, thickened without the addition ofthe 
meat.” The special feature is the infusion of the blood 
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as a thickening. Hear Meg Dods, a supreme autho- 
rity on the subject! ‘‘ Save all the blood,” she says, 
‘* which must be carefully strained through a fine sieve 
and afterwards added to the stock.” 


THREE PLEADERS. 


‘* The Idea of God and the Moral Sense.” By Herbert 
on M.R.A.S. London : Williams & Norgate. 
1896. 

‘* The Communion of the Christian with God.” By Dr. 
W. Herrmann. Translated by J. Sandys Stanyon. 
(Theological Translation Library.) London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1896. 

** Daniel in the Critic’s Den.” By R. Anderson, LL.D. 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 1896. 


M R. BAYNES couches the lance philological against 

the gentlemen who would trace theology back 
to animism and thence into the mere shivering fits of 
naked and primitive peoples. Armed with some Aryan 
studies, the works of Professor Max Miiller, anda Bible 
Society collection of a hundred ‘‘ Paternosters,” he 
makes a globe-trotting excursion from China to Peru, 
and finds or puts within every tongue, some theological 
conceptions implying Self-existence, Life fountain, First 
Cause, Lord, Creator, and so on. He contends that 
the appeal to language and the most ancient mummies 
of history to be found in words, show that early peoples 
had a noble faith, and that the very Hottentots are 
really degenerate alumni of some primitive Mansfield 
College, before they fell from grace. This is done with 
such a laborious parade of learning that one is tempted 
to think that Mr. Baynes has played upon us the old 
trick of the young tradesman and crowded all his 
goods into the shop-window at once. Savages alive 
are so different from what they appear when one reads 
of them in books of travels and the roseate reports of 
missionary societies. A young enthusiast, not so many 
months ago, was staying up in the far bush in Australia, 
when a wild black came in and asked for work. His 
game had all been shot, and most of his tribe had ‘‘ died 
out,” as we politely put it; but he had hunted emu, 
trouserless to the last and uncivilised. ‘‘ Who made 
all these?” asked the Englishman in pidgin, pointing 
to the jagged hills and the saffron sky, through which 
the white stars were just peeping. The blackfellow 
looked round, genuinely astonished and answered 
(mutatis mutandis), “‘ \’m bothered if I know!” And so 
they mostly reply, that is to say, if they are civilized 
enough to reply in any language one can report. ‘‘ Ah, 
but his red and white paint and some obsolete roots in 
his tongue would show that his people had forgotten 
their spiritual and antique sun worship,” Mr. Baynes 
would reply. Let Mr. Baynes make mincemeat of Comte, 
if he likes ; but how is the cause of religion advanced, 
if whole races of men, who once knew God and Duty, 
are left unshepherded and unlighted? Does it not 
merely extend and intensify the difficulty to say that the 
yarns who now walk in darkness once saw a great 
ight? Mr. Baynes means his book to be a kind of 
sermon in word studies ; he deduces for edification, but 
he is unaware of the dangers which he labours to 
approach. Meanwhile let us be content to say that the 
shiny cheap paper and slim type are too suggestive of 
the Fatherland, that the inferences show great agility, 
and that the author has not heard of Hunterian trans- 
literation. 

Mr. Sandys Stanyon wants to be a Protestant, and to 
have a theology and to cling to the tail of the priceless 
Reformers. At the same time he wants to escape from 
the intellectual summaries of faith which are called 
dogmas and from the ungovernable gush of mystical 
anarchy. He wants a free hand to criticise the Bible, 
and yet to have perfect accord and concord with those 
who take the Bible, and the Bible only, as their re- 
ligious alpha and omega. Therefore he calls in his big 
brother Dr. Willibald Herrmann, and the two together 
nail a bundle of foolish theses to the doors of Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, and will impart to the devout 
disciple and buyer the great secret of how in theological 
matters it is possible to eat one’s cake and have it too. 
There is something quaintly simple in the whole plan. 
The British public is yearning to inclose space within 
parallels, to be intelligent without doctrines, to be 
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Scriptural without Scripture, and in a word to sit upon 
cheap chairs of air. Therefore a German, a real 
German, will profess and teach these arts. Moreover, 
the same German shall use phrases such as Jesus only, 
the Person of Christ, and the fellowship of believers, 
which sound both familiar and orthodoxly dissenting, 
and worthy of Dr. Horton himself—deep, of course, 
but none of your German freethinking. As for Roman 
Catholics, so far from favouring them, Dr. Herrmann 
may be relied upon to assert that they are hopelessly in 
the wrong. They have a miserably inefficient concep- 
tion of Christ (p. 26), are beggared by priests (149), 
taught absurd notions about devotion (164), and in 
general are persons for whom effective piety is impos- 
sible. If Joey Bagstock or Isaac Mendoza have left 
any of his kith and kin upon the earth they will readil 
adopt the principles of this book, which are ‘‘ roguis 
perhaps, but sly—devilish sly” ; and it must be a per- 
fect boon to the Rev. Mr. Chadband, to whom we 
warmly recommend it. 

Dr. Robert Anderson's ‘‘ Daniel in the Critic’s Den ” 
has a happy title, faintly suggestive of those pungent 
seventeenth-century methods, when Dr. Lazarus Seamon, 
for instance, was refuted by a pamphlet, ‘‘ Lazarus’ 
Sores Licked.” Perhaps Dr. Anderson would have done 
better if he had called his tract ‘‘ Dean Farrar Flogged,” 
or *‘A Round Dozen for Daniel’s Defamer.” Much 
may be done by titles. It is impossible not to read and 
enjoy the exposition of the flabbiest and most verbose 
of critics. It is smartly effected, and is a well-deserved 
fustigation ; for what demon lured Dean Farrar into 
the realm of exegesis? But is Daniel rescued from the 
lion’s den by merely lifting the lion’s skin from Dean 
Farrar and disclosing—we all know what? Dr. Driver 
still remains rampant, and the light oak cudgel, which 
is amply sufficient in the one case, becomes a useless 
and dangerous weapon in the other. Flushed with 
victory, Dr. Anderson would have us to believe that 
he is ready and willing to deal with all the lions in turn, 
and can break their cheek teeth at pleasure as easily as 
one breaks teacups. While congratulating him upon 
his undoubted success, his friends should sound in his 
ears the warning mefuit secundis alteram sortem bene 


preparatum pectus. 


THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF CAPE HORN. 


“The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn.” By John R, 
Spears. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896 


HIS volume strikes us as rather a curiosity in litera- 
ture. It describes regions that are singularly wild 

and picturesque, seas with a sinister reputation for 
storms and shipwrecks, savages who massacred cast- 
away crews on principle because they were desirous of 
keeping themselves to themselves, and white adven- 
turers as reckless and unscrupulous as any beach- 
combers in the balmy paradises of the South Pacific. It 
abounds in valuable and novel information, and is en- 
livened by surprising or even startling facts which we 
see no reason to question. The writer’s ideas are 
decided and often audacious, specially as to the success 
of missionary enterprise ; moreover his style is sprightly, 
and he has a memory for good anecdotes, which do not 
lose in the telling. ‘ovssteions the book is decidedly 
dull, and we cannot profess to clear up the mystery. As 
to the gold digging, his is merely another version of the 
inevitable story that the blanks in Fortune’s wheel are 
out of all proportion to the prizes. That gold exists in 
paying quantities in certain districts has been con- 
clusively demonstrated, but the search for it is always 
difficult and often perilous in the extreme. There is no 
more terribly inclement climate in the world than that 
of Southern Patagonia, and even should the prospector 
escape the savages in the trackless, sandy wilderness, 
there is a fair probability of perishing by hunger and 
thirst. Should the digger be exceptionally fortunate 
and come back with a belt of gold dust or a bag of 
nuggets, he is pretty sure to squander his gains in dis- 
sipation, and ‘‘ shout” them away for unlimited drinks— 
though that of course is his own affair. But, indeed, 
there are no easy means of escape from temptation, 
through regular services of steamers, from what is in 
fact but a straggling penal settlement. The Chilian 
settlement of Puntas Arenas is the Paris of those parts, 
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and a more God-forsaken city, as Mr. Spears describes 
it, with its dismal surroundings and its grim seductions 
to the coarser forms of vice, it would be difficult to 
conceive. On the other hand, it would appear that the 
industrious farmer with a small capital—or even with a 
character and good credit—who understands what Mr. 
Spears calls ‘‘ the sheep business,” may do well in er- 
tain favoured localities. Land may be bought or leased 
for a mere song, and there are islands where there are 
rich pastures in the shelter of the cliffs, and in which 
consequently the runs need neither to be fenced nor 
watched. Mr. Spears gives various examples of 
ranchers who, after a dozen of years or so, are living in 
receipt of handsome incomes, with the practical cer- 
tainty of a rapid increase. We suspect that he looks at 
the sheep-ranching through rose-coloured spectacles, 
for he says nothing of the possible drawbacks in the 
shape of scab, murrain, fluctuations in the wool mar- 
kets, &c., though these must be counted with, even in 
Patagonia. Nor does he say much of the distance 
of profitable markets and proportionate charges on 
freights. There is one missionary in particular whose 
hospitality he enjoyed and whom he sarcastically praises 
as ‘‘an excellent man of business,” insinuating that he 
first tricked the Argentine Government out of a lucra- 
tive concession and subsequently robbed the natives of 
their time and labour. But, indeed, he has nowhere a 
good word for the missionary labourers, and he asserts 
that the savages are far better off and happier in every 
respect as uncivilized heathen. In short, he asserts that 
these reverend gentlemen are as relentless taskmasters 
as King Pharaoh’s Egyptians, that they have taken the 
natives away from sealing, fishing, and sun-basking 
when there is a sun, to slave upon their land-lots from 
morning to night for scanty food and insufficient cloth- 
ing. Mr. Spears’s strong animus is sufficiently evident, 
but he is precise in his statements, nor does he hesitate 
to give names, so we must leave him and the mis- 
sionaries he assails to settle matters between them. 


FICTION. 


** A Gentleman’s Gentleman : being certain pages from 
the Life and Strange Adventures of Sir Nicolas 
Steele, Bart., as related by his Valet, Hildebrand 
Bigg.” Edited by Max Pemberton. London: 
Innes & Co. 1896. 


“THIS is really a volume of short stories woven round 
the personalities of the hero and his valet, and the 
strangest thing about them is the evolution of a 
character who was a hero to his valet. He will 
scarcely be a hero to any one else, for, despite a certain 
effrontery in wickedness, he has not sufficient devilry 
to induce comparisons with Barry Lyndon. Some of 
the stories would be good if they led to anything, but 
just as the threads seem well in hand the author 
seems to tire of them, and, dropping them hastily, 
passes on to another equally impotent narrative. The 
tale of ‘‘ The Seven Men with the Seven Hands” 
shows infinite promise, but dwindles away into confused 
and pointless babble. The marriage with Miss Oakley, 
which so nearly came off, would also have been com- 
mendable as a link in a chain, but it is poor patchwork, 
and Lord Beresford’s action needed preliminaries. The 
finding of Michel Grey ina Paris drug-den, called the 
** Maison d’Or,” leads us nearly to a pinnacle of art, and 
then loses us in a drowsy fog amid commonplace acces- 
sories. It would seem as if Mr. Pemberton had some 
skill in imagining striking plots, but no power to 
execute them. Nor is the disappointment to which he 
subjects us even artistic, like a Neapolitan seventh in 
music. The only approach to a really good story is 
**The Great White Diamond,” for the sake of which 
alone the book is well worth buying. And, after all, 
the book is written in excellent archaic English, with 
too few faults of grammar for a valet and too many for 
Mr. Pemberton, but still excellent, masculine English ; 
nor is it ever dull. 


** Stories from the Diary of a Doctor.” Second Series. 
By L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D. 
London : Bliss, Sands, & Foster. 1896. 

These stories combine unhealthy excitement with 
drowsy monotony in an irritating way Each is founded 
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upon some incident of the consulting-room, and is 
tricked out with the same affectations of style and plot 
Like an exclusive diet of nougat and maraschino, they 
afford momentary gratification, but soon pall upon the 
stomach, and leave behind them no permanent satis- 
faction. Like most Bohemian writers, the authors ex- 
pose their vulgarity directly they attempt to deal with 
the functions of Society. Who but a parvenu would 
find it necessary to describe a wealthy squire’s ball- 
room as ‘‘long and splendidly decorated,” or to draw 
attention to ‘‘the music of a splendid string band” ? 
It is as much as to say that, by our own unaided ima- 
gination, we should have pictured a concertina in a 
barn. In fine, the book is merely one of the many 
imitations of Conan Doyle, with an ill-mannered and 
omniscient physician as chronic deus ex machina, and 
the work does not even come up to the low literary 
level of its model. But the public taste is indulgent. 


** Asteck’s Madonna, and other Stories.” By Charles 
Kennett Burrow. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
1896. 

The after-glow of a recent rage for short stories is 
responsible for the perpetuation of much ephemeral 
fiction, which ought never to have seen the light of 
print at all. Mr. Burrow is evidently a pupil of the 
Decadent School. If his stories did not bewray him, 
we still have his confession on a preliminary page that a 
sample of them was sent for an airing in ‘*‘ The Yellow 
Book.” He has the affectations, the obscurity, and the 
nullity of his school ; flimsy ideas and fleeting impres- 
sions are rolled out intoa glutinous paste overa wilderness 
of pages ; the characters never grow out of the dummy 
stage, and their actions are either utterly commonplace 
or utterly improbable. The title-story is a fair sample 
of the rest. An hysterical painter yearns to paint a great 
picture, and roams the streets in search, not of a Mag- 
dalene, but of a Madonna. He accosts a girl who takes 
a fancy to him and consents to sit to him every day. 
An unnecessary character named Graben enters the 
studio at intervals to make unnecessary remarks. When 
the picture is nearly finished the painter tells his model 
he will not need her much longer. This distresses her, 
and he takes her to the country for a picnic under green 
apple-boughs. On the way back she cries, and he 
kisses her. The picture is a failure, but when the halo 
is removed, it improves sufficiently for Graben to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Gad! that is the picture, certainly. What a 
quaint fellow you are, Asteck! What does it mean?” 
That is the tone we are inclined to take about the story, 
and we suspect Mr. Burrow has as little notion of its 
meaning as we have. He implies that the painter became 
more intimate with his model later on; but there is 
nothing very original in that. To do the author justice, he 
has one or two redeeming phrases, such as ‘‘ London 
was blind with heat,” and ‘the streets were loud with 
passengers,” and he does well to place them in the 
forefront of his stories, for few will persevere to their 
impotent conclusions. In ‘‘ Dereham’s Double” he 
attains to the zenith of imbecile allegories, which is a 
feat in itself, considering the imbecility of most modern 
allegories. 


‘*Silvio Bartholi, Painter: a Story of Siena.” B 
Emma Bentley. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


The author of this commonplace story has evidently 
read a great many commonplace novels, and travelled, 
Baedeker in hand, throughout the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, even unto the lions of the Leonine city. Other 
qualifications for the edification of romance she has 
none. The influence of her Baedeker is conspicuous 
in every one of the many laboured descriptions of cities 
and scenery; the recollection of her novel-reading 
obtrudes itself into every character and incident. 
Ladies with phonographic memories really ought not 
to read guide-books or hackneyed novels if their aspira- 
tions are for original fiction. If the book deserved so 
much attention, it were only a question of diligence to 
search out every one of its sources of inspiration and 
say, ‘‘ This is ‘ Romola,’ this is ‘ Saracinesca,’ this is 
Baedeker.” The plot is a mere nightmare of every 
other plot in a suburban library ; the eponymous cha- 
racter does not occupy the foreground, and many use- 
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less characters are introduced without present or future 
purpose, never to be heard of again; crimes are com- 
mitted by subsidiary characters without leading to 
anything at all; and, in fact, when we close the book, 
the only impression which remains to us is that we 
have seen a great many uninteresting people, but have 
happily not had to make their acquaintance. More- 
over, the author seems to have a strange dislike for 
her fellow-countrymen, which, no doubt, they will 
readily reciprocate. The foreign quotations are nearly 
always grotesquely incorrect. We have cerum (for 
cernut), os, Babnino, Livornio, conciergé, Guilia, &c. 
Bartholi itself is not an Italian name. 


‘Dr. Koomadhi of Ashantee.” By F. Frankfort 
Moore. Westminster: A. Constable & Co. 1896. 


Some legends of the magicians of Ashantee (evidently 
selected as topical to the recent war) have been woven 
into a passable “shilling shocker” by Mr. Frankfort 
Moore. The plot is well worked out, and we have no 
inkling of the dénouement until it discovers itself. The 
moral is, as in Mr. F. C. Philips’s ‘‘ A Question of 
Colour,” which formed part of the same series, and 
perhaps suggested ‘‘ Dr. Koomadhi,” that the civiliza- 
tion of niggers is never more than skin-deep. Dr. 
Koomadhi is a native of Ashantee, but has been brought 
up in England, and has acquired there the outward and 
visible signs of civilization to an unusual degree. He 
sets up as a doctor at Picotee, on the Gold Coast, reads 
the ‘Saturday Review” regularly, and proposes to 
the daughter of the British Commissioner there. But 
she points to a baboon, and says she would as soon 
marry it. This incenses Dr. Koomadhi, and when she 
marries a certain Major Minton, he uses Ashantee in- 
cantations to turn her husband into a baboon. How 
nearly he succeeds, and how a dramatic Nemesis brings 
him to grief instead, is very skilfully told. The faults 
of the book are the faults of all Mr. Frankfort 
Moore’s work—pedantic epigrams, which are no epi- 
grams at all, and a self-satisfied enunciation of the 
priggish and the commonplace. For instance, we are 
told that the Doctor brought out ‘‘a quantity of 
manuscript, every page of which consisted of a number 
of lines, irregular as to their length, but each one 
beginning with a capital letter. This is the least 
compromising way of referring to such manuscripts. 
To say that they were poetry would, perhaps, be to 
wey a fictitious value upon them; but they certainly 

ad oné feature in common with the noblest poems ever 
written in English: every line began with a capital 
letter.” And then we are evidently expected to laugh. 
Again : ‘‘ George Eliot is still read on the West Coast 
of Africa” ; ‘‘ The Secretary handed him the tumbler, 
containing a stiff ‘peg,’ and he drained it without 
giving any evidence of dissatisfaction”; when the 
heroine was married the gunboat fired no salute 
because ‘‘ there was nothing so bad for the guns as 
firing them : it wore them out, the Admiralty said, and 
the practice must be put a stop to,” and so forth. The 
worst part of the book is an eccentricity in the printing, 
which consists in making new paragraphs begin at the 
beginning of the line. This often causes confusion in 
conversation, and serves no useful purpose whatever, 
unless it be to display the eccentricity of the printer. 


BOOKS UPON BIRDS. 


R. BLANDFORD’S monograph on the birds of India, 

_ the third volume of which is now before us (“The Fauna 

of British India,” published under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. Birds.—Vol. III. London: Taylor 
& Francis. 1895), is a really important publication and will 
add to Mr. Blandford’s reputation as a first-rate scientific 
naturalist. The two earlier volumes dealt with the vast group 
of perching birds, a group of creatures in which there is pro- 
bably greater diversity of habits, appearance, and individual 
=— and a more monotonous, real identity of structure 
han anywhere else in the animal kingdom. The perching 
birds are a treasure-ground to the collector and species-maker, 
but they are forbidding and inhospitable to the anatomist. It 
is quite other with the strange assortment to be found in the 
present volume. The broadbills, Picarian birds, indicators 
and bee-eaters, the hornbills and hoopoos, cuckoos, parrots, 
owls, and birds of prey make a conspicuous example of the 
diversities of structure nature may exhibit even within the 
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narrow limits of avian anatomy. Mr. Blandford is able to desert 
the minutiz by which he had to separate the innumerable 
passerine birds, and to rely upon conspicuous anatomical 
structures. The orders are separated by broad characters, the 
description of which was the work of Huxley and Garrod, 
Forbes, Gadow, and Fuerbringer. The anatomist who is 
working at birds breathes again as one coming from the in- 
tolerable desert into the varied fertility of the — 

Mr. Mcllwraith has made rather a dull book out of his 
“ Birds of Ontario” (London : Fisher Unwin). He has been a 
devoted naturalist of the kind that makes collections, and it has 
been his object “to place on record, as far as possible, the 
name of every bird that has been observed in Ontario ; to 
show how the different species are distributed throughout the 
province ; and especially to tell where 7 spend the breeding 
season.” Unquestionably, careful work of this kind is of great 
value ; from such bricks are built up our knowledge of the 
distribution of animals and of the migration of birds. But here 
comes a little conflict between the scientific man and the 
amateur naturalist. The former wants his lists and his new 
facts from the observer ; he wants them with as little padding 
as may be, and with careful distinction between what is new 
and what is old. The amateur naturalist wishes a handy book 
containing not only the lists but descriptions of all the birds 
mentioned, descriptions culled from a number of standard 
works to consult which were impossible or tedious. It is the 
amateur naturalist who pays the piper, for your scientific man 
is a poor buyer. It were less than justice to refrain from 
saying that he who buys “ The Birds of Ontario,” if he be a 
Canadian amateur, will get excellent value for his money. 

The new volume of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s “ Handbook to the 
Birds of Great Britain” (Allen’s Naturalist’s Library, Birds. 
—Vol. II. London: Allen & Co. 1896) addresses itself 
without qualification to the amateur. It is an excellent part of 
an excellent popular natural history. The author takes a 4 
view of the word “ British” : a collector looking through the 
index will reach out for his fowling-piece as he reads of Ameri- 
can cuckoos, of bee-eaters and pelicans, among British birds. 
But the text will restrain him. The yellow-billed cuckoo has 
appeared four times in Ireland and Wales, the black-billed 
cuckoo once in Ireland. These were accidental visitors, blown 
to us by some swift cyclone. The bones of a pelican have 
been found in Norfolk, and one was shot at Horsey Fen in 
1663 ; but this was believed to be “one of the King’s birds 
escaped from St. James’s Park,” a gay bird, no doubt appre- 
ciating the license of Restoration times. 

What is to be said of Mr. F. W. Headley’s “Structure and 
Life of Birds” (Macmillan. 1895)? Probably very little, and 
that praising it as a suitable prize-volume for boys in the 
scientific classes of a public school, except for one reason. 
Mr. Headley has written a preface, saying that the “ambitious 
aim” of his book is “to give good evidence of the development 
of birds from reptilian ancestors, to show what modifications 
in their anatomy have ounentes their advance to a more 
vigorous life, and, after explaining as far as possible their 
physiology, to make clear the main principles of their noble 
accomplishment, flight,” and so forth, and so forth. This looks 
as if Mr. Headley meant his book to be taken seriously as a 
contribution to science. As a matter of fact, he has madea 
set of comparatively novel observations upon the flight of 
birds, and, by copious compilation from the a text- 
books, has padded them out into a book. We have read every 
page attentively, and, beyond a list of trifling errors, the errors 
that an amateur would make who attempted to describe 
scientific accounts in his own words, we have found nothing 
to note in his book. The illustrations for the most part come 
from familiar sources, and are well drawn. } : 

Dr. Bowdler Sharpe will not add to his reputation by his 
“Chapter on Birds” (London: S.P.C.K. 1895). It consists 
of descriptions of some of the rarer birds that occasionally 
visit England. The little book is decorated with pretty chromo- 
lithographs, and should prove a nice present for Sunday 
scholars. We hope Dr. Sh was well paid for it, as there is 
no other conceivable reason for a man of his position writing 
the book. ’ 

We have also received from Mr. David Douglas, Edinburgh, 
“ Birds from Moidart,” by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn, a charming 
volume illustrated by exquisite drawings ; and from the same 
publisher the second volume of Mr. Muirhead’s most careful 
“Birds of Berwickshire,” an unusually good representative of 
county natural history; from Horace Cox, “ London Birds 
and Beasts,” by the late Mr. Tristram-Valentine, a pleasant 
set of sketches of animals at the Zoo and birds in London 

rks ; from Cassell & Company, “ British Birds’ Nests,” by 
R. Kearton, a volume the delightful feature of which is that the 
descriptions of the nests are illustrated by actual photographs. 


SOME FOREIGN BOOKS. 
“ Dernier Refuge.” Par Edouard Rod. Paris: Perrin, 1896. 


W HEN hysterical French people love very far from wisely, 

and a great deal too well, it is the fashion for them to 
indulge in dual suicide. An account of such affairs, with full 
sanguinary details, may be read almost any day in almost any 
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Paris halfpenny sheet. M. Rod has devoted his energies 
to glorifying the practice with full yellow-back honours. A 
more mawkish, repulsive crack-brain than his hero it were 
difficult to conceive. We could pardon the infatuation for 
another man’s wife, for it is part of the French social system ; 
but this apotheosis of calf-love has not even one healthy re- 
deeming vice. The characters are all so inexplicably silly that 
it is impossible to treat the book seriously. They make martyrs 
of themselves for ages in order to keep up appearances, then 
they suddenly throw their caps over the windmills without a 
ghost of a pretext, and then, finally, when they are in a fair way 
to live happily ever afterwards, they indulge in the dual suicide, 
with full dramatic accessories, because forsooth they suspect a 
day may come when they will regret having flown in the face 
of the world. The minor characters are, if possible, still more 
impossibly grotesque and unreal than the principals. 


“ Triomphe de la Mort.” Par G. d’ Annunzio. (“ Les Romans 
de la Rose.”) Traduit de I’Italien par G. Hérelle. Paris : 
Lévy. 1896. 

In this case Barkis is willing and eventually anxious for a 
double suicide, but his mistress finds life very agreeable, and 
refers to goon enjoying it. So he entices her out for a moon- 
ight walk, and, after a violent struggle, drags her over a preci- 
as The only semblance ofa story is the development of the 
micidal mania in the man. It begins, towards the end of 
the book, over some strumming of Wagner, when he realizes 
that no embraces, but only death, can ever make two beings 
one. Then, when he perceives that she has no wish to die, his 
love turns to hate, and at the moment of the catastrophe he is 
no longer dreaming of a mystical union in death, but is destroy- 
ing anenemy. That he should still wish to kill himself, too, is 
only explained by the fact that he is quite mad, as indeed 
may be said of the whole book. It consists merely 
of incoherent episodes in a dull intrigue, the endless chatter of 
trivial reminiscence, and: laboured descriptions of scenery, 
half guide-book, half delirium. Even the heroine never becomes 
more than a vague apparition in the background. Every- 
thing, from beginning to end, is at once unreal and uninterest- 

ing. Asasample of the kind of thing may be mentioned a 

chapter devoted to a minute description of harvesting in Italy. 

Near the end of the long chapter the hero appears and asks a 

girl to sing, which she declines to do in his presence. The girl 

does not appear elsewhere in the book, the incident has no 
bearing on any other incident, and the harvesting is evidently 
only introduced as padding. There is more excuse for a very 
prucsome, but not ill-written, description of a visit to an Italian 

urdes, though nothing could excuse the untold weariness of 
the book as a whole. If Signor d’ Annunzio’s work be not 
original, as people say, it is certainly not den ¢rovato. 


“ Malombra.” By Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated from the 
Italian by F. Thorold Dickson. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1896. 


If we had to judge of all Italian novels from those which 
beset us in the disguise of translation, we should set them down 
as written, without exception, by, for, and about mad people. 
In “ Malombra” we have a noble, ill-bred heroine (or shall we 
say an ill-bred man’s notion of a noble heroine’), who, left 
penniless, accepts an uncle’s hospitality, and requites it by 
trampling on all his susceptibilities, and finally frightening him 
to death. His father’s wife had been kept under restraint as a 
madwoman. The heroine, finding one of this lady’s letters in 
a secret drawer, believes that she has inherited the madwoman’s 
soul and vendetta. As a lover is necessary to the part, she 
summons a dependant she had described as “a commonplace 
bourgeois . . . very black, except, perhaps, at the elbows of 
his coat.” By the end of the book there is no vestige of sanity 
left in her, and very little in the rest of the characters or in the 
patient reader, who is dismissed with a salvo of murder and 
suicide. The plot presents no interest, the characters are 
dreary windbags, and the only problem suggested by the book 
is to ask for what possible reason it can ever have been written 
or translated. We have enough bores at home without going 
to seek them in Italy. 


“ Kartausergeschichten : Novellen und Skizzen.” Von (tto 
Ernst. Hamburg: Conrad Kloss. 1896. 


That the short story is not to be made in Germany is about 
all that Herr Ernst succeeds in proving. Instead of clear-cut 
plots or impressionist descriptions and dialogues, he gives us 
digressions and rhodomontades, which would be excessive even 
in a ten-volume George Meredith. A miniature may be 
highly elaborated, if you will, but if it seeks to elaborate a 
whole panorama, the result is only confusion and foolishness. 
The only amusing part of the whole dull array is that Herr 
Ernst has gone out of his way to label Aumoreske the very 
dullest and dreariest sketch of the batch. It is about a solemn 
young —_ who is paid to recite at a commercial banquet, and 
succeeds in boring the company almost as desperately as the 
author succeeds in boring vs all through. The humour 
evidently lies in two of the characters conversing in Platt- 
Deutsch, which they talk just as stupidly as they do anything 
else. Nor has a narrative of a general servant’s flirtation with 
a grocer-boy anything to redeem it from its native vulgarity. 
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“A Foreigner: an Anglo-German Study.” By E. Gerard 
(Madame de Laszowska). London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 1896. 


One of the best foreign books we have read for a long time 
turns out to be written in excellent English. Despite an unfor- 
tunate confusion between German and Austrian, which appears 
even on the title-page, and, strangely enough, calls forth a re- 
buke from one of the characters, the people and places in 
Austria and Transylvania are admirably described. Indeed, 
the foreigners are far better pictures than the English, who have 
a tendency to degenerate into the sort of caricature so familiar 
on the foreign stage. The petty trials and tribulations of an 
English girl who marries an Austrian officer are well brought 
out, with not too much shade, but just shade enough. As much 
cannot be said for the heroine’s little flirtation, which leaves 
the reader's sympathy on the side of the husband to an irri- 
tating degree. The best passage in the book, to our thinking, 
is the heroine’s frantic journey across Europe when there is 
bad news of her husband. She has been suddenly sobered at 
the crisis of her flirtation, and starts off without counting the 
cost, with the result that she has to travel from Budapest to 
Hermannstadt third-class. The way the gipsies wheedle her 
last florin out of her, and the way she wheedles a piece of 
sausage out of an austere old German peasant-woman, are 
exquisite idylls in their way ; and the meeting with her husband 
when she believes him dead and buried is brought out with 
true dramatic instinct. We hope the author’s next work may 
deal exclusively with foreign scenes, which are evidently her 
strong point. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Money and Social Problems.” By J. Wilson Harper. Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 1896. 


W®* confess to deep distrust of the amateur on the currency 

question. In the absence of credentials for writing at all 
on this, the most difficult portion of economics, we are justified in 
asking the internal guarantee of exactness and carefulness of 
statement. So when we find, in the introduction, that mono- 
polies are at the root of the social problem, we become 
suspicious, and when Mr. Ruskin is called “the greatest 
modern teacher of economics,” and Mr. Macleod is quoted as 
an authority, we become perhaps over-critical. And such wild 
statements as that “It is a mere fiction to assume that our 
monetary system rests upon gold” ; that South American States 
“supply a good illustration of the advantages” of paper money, 
tempt us to be unjust. 

We object 7” /imine to the title. The aim of the book is “ to 
exhibit the relation of money to social questions, and to show 
how deeply signs of wealth affect social problems.” But while 
the money part is ample, and much of its criticism, such as 
that of the Bank Acts, is sound enough, the relation to social 
problems is almost taken for granted. The references which 
Mr. Harper makes to other books show that he knows a good 
deal about the rather complex relation in question, or perhaps 
that he has been much impressed by what others have said 
about it, but he scarcely attempts to put his reader into the 
same position of advantage. 

We object, secondly, to his statement of the problem. The 
general thesis is that much of the economic ma/azse is due to 
the monopoly of banking, or rather of note issue. The 
principle he has got hold of is that, as commodities and 
their exchanges increase, the money, which is the “sign of 
wealth,” should also increase. Assuming, for argument’s 
sake, that gold is the safest foundation of a currency, the 
amount of gold in existence is insignificant in proportion to 
the credit that rests on it, and the foundation is admittedly 
dangerously insufficient. Why not, then, give up gold, and 
take as our money something which can be increased according 
to needs—that is, Government Paper controlled by Parliament ? 
The proposal, of course, is an old one. But we should be more 
disposed to listen to Mr. Harper if we saw in his pages any 
clear perception of where the shoe pinches. We fear his know- 
ledge of business life is of the scantiest. We are told that 
“one of the most powerful causes of distress is want of media 
of exchange.” We are asked “ Why have not legislators put 
the same money (paper substitutes) within the reach of the 
working classes?” and we gather that it is a grievance that 
these classes do not share in the advantages of credit. This 
may be an argument against the present distribution of wealth ; 
but we fail to see how a more elastic issue of bank-notes would 
help it. Mr. Harper really seems to think that prosperity would 
be showered on the country if working men and women could 
be provided with more money, which is naive—and fatuous. 
But as one of the burdens of a reviewer is to find logic for the 
arguments of his author, or else confess that he does not under- 
stand him, we may say that the argument against a contracted 
currency is this: Any limitation of the one commodity in 
which all other, and these constantly increasing, commodities 
are named leads necessarily to falling prices, and steadily 
falling prices are a condition of industry which throws out all 
the ordinary calculations of the employing classes. In other 
words, the workers of the community.are organised by private 
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a whose wage is their profit ; if these employers cannot 
€ profits—and no manufacturer can provide for a falling 
market—they are driven to the wall or go into combinations to 
keep up prices ; in either case there is paralysis and depression, 
instead of that constant extension of industry which is neces- 
sary to employ our constantly increasing numbers. The work- 
ing man’s relation to money is indirect—that is, through the 
employer. But, instead of showing that it is this fall of prices 
which leads to disorganisation, Mr. Harper contents himself 
with such soul-stirring platitudes as that “the rich grow richer, 
while thousands of struggling men and women can scarcely 
procure bread, for the benefit of these new signs, this new 
money, are entirely at the disposal of the rich.” 

Further, there is grave reason to suppose that Mr. Harper 
has not mastered the fact that at least two distinct functions 
are united in our money, and that the important one for us is 
not that of being a “medium of exchange,” but a standard for 
deferred payments. He speaks, for instance, in one place of 
the exchange of commodities being “ really the true function of 
money,” forgetting apparently—what, by the way, his master 
Ruskin does not forget—that the other function is that of being 
a “record of debt.” 

It need scarcely be added that Mr. Harper gives the usual 
denunciation of economists as careless about their nomen- 
clature, and presents us with a brand new set of definitions of 
value of his own. The amateur always does. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 

reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 


' newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 


neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful indeed if our Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 
J. ERSKINE CLARKE. 
Cc. E. BROOK 
Bishop’s House, Kennington : — 
16 March, 18096. 
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London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


WE the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. ACLAND. 

Francis S. PowE.t, M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. TALBOT, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. RicHarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENYON, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BOouSsFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. PALMER, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw STEwart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JoHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, Two Grand 
FAUST and LA DANSE. Great Success. Cinemato- 
rand Variety Entertainment, &c., &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


T ‘WO GUINEAS REWARD.—To CLERGYMEN and 
OTHERS. alan me the MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE of RICHARD 

SEYMOUR, of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, between 1615 and 1640; Plympton St. 

Mary, 1626, entry known.—Address, Nose, 88 Rosendale Road, ulwich, S.E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

on WINTER SESSION of 1896-97 will OPEN on Friday, October 2nd, when 

fo eee will be distributed at Taeze p.m. by the Right Hon. Lord Justice 


tires Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September—viz. : 
One of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Ph , with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year's students; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and C emistry, for third year’s students. 
Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional 
Examinations, as well as several medals. 
Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Setmepediinte M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 
All eee appointments are open to students without —_.,. 
een School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on app to the Medical 
Sen. fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. aaa may be made sepa- 
rately to lecture or to hospital practice ; and special arra: ts are made for 
students entering in their second or subsequent years, shee 1 for dental students and 
for practitioners. 
ister of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has a 
list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses. 
For prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary 
H. P. HAWKINS, Dean. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on Thursday, October 1, 1896. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the colle- 
giate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggresate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually: 

he Medical School contains large Lecture Geos and well-appointed Labora- 

tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open to members 
of the Students’ Clubs 

For further particulars, apply personally or by letter to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A ~A Handbook fo forwarded on application. 


| HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE. —Early 

application should be made to secure ROOMS for the Winter Session. 
Rent from ros. to 16s. a week.—Apply to the Warpen, the College, Guy's 
Hospital, S.E. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.—A VACANCY will be 

given to BOYS intending to compete for above on very favourable terms, 
in one of the best known and most successful Navy Schools.—Write to Navy 
HEApMaASsTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

Guineas a year, according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder Garten Department by a fully trained teacher, Fees, 60 Guineas a year. 
cipal, Miss Brana (Cam Local in 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
[LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


COLOMBO. 
Managers GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
** \ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, 
For apply to the by = at 5 Fenchurch aque, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, ur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED.” 


CAPITAL (FULLY ISSUED) £90,000. 


Deas - JOHANNESBURG, 15th July, 1896. 


our Directors beg to submit the following Report on the Working Operations 
of the Conpany for a quarter ending 30th June, 1896 : 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Workinc Expenpirure. REVENUE 
Mining Expenses........ 429,852 16 1 | Gold Account ...... ... 21 8 
28,911 toms at 5S....... 7,227 15 © Profit on Working .... 21,58 8 3 
—————_ | Concentrates 20,295 4 0 
Transport 
xpenses .... 484 1 10 
Reduction Expenses .... 8,291 14 2 
£45,856 
£130,086 16 11 £130,086 16 11 
General Charges .. os Shoes 1 6) Distributed over Mining, Transport, an 
Maintenance 023 12 Reduc! 
Mine Development Prom ee 18 0 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Machinery and Plant es ee ee ee -» £8, 
Buildings .. oe oe os oe ; 
Permanent Works .. oe oe ee ee ++ 17 10 
415,180 4 § 


AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES. 


Mining Account os oe 42,141 tons at 17s. 7 hon per ton 
Transport Account... ++: «+ 28,911 tons at per ton 
Keduction Account .. oe +» 28,917 tons at 5s. per ton 
238. 8°o3d. per ton 

MINE. 


No. 1 Main Shaft has been sunk 46 feet. Total depth, 1,323} feet. 
No. 2 Main Shaft has been sunk 62 feet. Total depth, 1,303 feet. 
Soutnu Reer. 
The g20 feet level has been extended r1o2 feet. Average width of reef :—2 feet 
6°63 inches. Average assay value :—3 ozs. 8°55 dwts. 
The 1,120 feet level has been extended 539} feet. Average width of reef:—1 foot 
11°46 inches. Average assay value :—3 ozs. 1°49 dwts. 
Main Reer Leaver. 
The 1,120 feet level has been extended 167} feet. Average width of reef :—2 feet 
6105 inches. . Average assay value :—19°82 dwts. 
Two Winzes are being sunk in South Reef and two in Main Reef Leader. 


ROCK CUT DURING THE QUARTER :=1,5444 FEET. 
MILL. 
Ore Crushed os “ ee 28,911 tons. 
Ore Crushed per head per day oe ee ++ 4°21 tons. 


Bar Gold extracted .. oe 24,6444 ozs. 
Yield perton .. oe ee ee ee oe Gute. 
Concentrates caught .. ee ee ee ee 780 tons. 


Assay value of Concentrates... es oe ee 7 ozs. 1 dwt. 18 grs. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 


Tailings Treated oe ° oe oe ee 22,138 tons. 
Bullion produced ee ee ee 9,272°95 ozs. 
SORTING. 


Waste Rock picked out during the quarter oe 13,230 tons. 
DIVIDEND No. 11. 
A Dividend of oe (25s. per Share) has been declared for the Half-Year 
ending 30th June, 1896. 
Yours faithfully, 


D. C. MATURIN, Secretary. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES. 


The Steamship “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons register, will leave London on August 25 for a 
28 days’ Cruise to the BALTIC, 


Visiting COPENHAGEN, ee pee ST. PETERSBURG, KIEL, BALTIC 
ANAL, and HELIGOLAND. 


String Band, Electric Cuisine. 
M {F; GREEN & CO Head Offices : 
a ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 
5 = to . nee = at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
Office, 16 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 

Number of services held in 1894 + 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . + 9,701 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 per annum. 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 

Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
TH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 gu BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid- “up, over 


‘THE LANGLAAGTE STAR GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 


Lonpon AGENTS—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, 
Limited, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


PRODUCTION FOR JULY 1896. 
BY CABLE. 
Mut. 


Tartincs—CVANIDE Process. 


Tons treated .. ne oe es on oe 507 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered... oe oe ee 14 


ConcENTRATES—CYANIDE Process. 
Temstwented «0 30 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 


Total Gold recovered es ee 1,816 os. 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. -. 


Lonpon Acents—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, 
Limited, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


PRODUCTION FOR JULY 1896. 


BY CABLE. 
Mit. 
Stamps running... ee es ee ee 


Tattincs—CYANIpE Process. 
Tons treated .. ee ++ 4730 tons of Ibs. 
Process. 
Gold vered ‘ 
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‘THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE and GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Lonpon Acents—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, 
Limited, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


PRODUCTION FOR JULY 1896. 


BY CABLE. 
Mit. 
Stamps run: 
ee ee oe ee ++ 22,732 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold retorted... .. 6,608 ozs. 
Process. 
Tons treated .. oe oe pe oe we 12,320 tons of 2,000 lbs. 
Gold recovered ee oe 1,472 ozs. 
ConcCENTRATES—CYANIDE PROCEss. 
Tons treated .. ee oe ee tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered we 1,153 Ozs. 
Total Gold recovered .. 9253 OZS. 


LIMITED. 
x Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C., August 10, 1896. 

The Association of Mines of the South African Republic have cabled to their 
London Agents, the Robinson South African Banking mpany, Limited, that for 
the month of July an output amounting to 35,352 ozs. was d by the foll 4 

ROODEPOORT UNITED MAIN REEF. 
MEYER AND CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS ESTATE. 

VAN RYN. 

GEORGE GOCH (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER. 

LANGLAAGTE ESTATE. 

BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE. 
LANCASTER. 

LANGLAAGTE STAR. 

NEWi MIDAS ESTATE. 


This compares with 33,707 ozs. in the preceding month. 


ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, 


H. HALFORD | Business at close prices. 
COMPANY, 
Full particulars on application. 
STOCK BROKERS, pong 
Prompt Settlements. 
70 and 71 —_ 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
Palmerston Buildings, ' African and Australian Mines—a 
ity. 
Old Broad Street, — 
Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
London. 
and Alliance Bank, 
Established 1869, Telegrams; “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1895, £390,775,000. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . . £25,000,000. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom ......... 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World + 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
atch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wm. DAWSON & SONS, Limirep, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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RITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. — EVENING 
OPENING on WEEKDAYS.—Exhibition Galleries of the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury, will again be open to the public in the evening, from 8 to 10 o'clock, on 
and after Monday, August 17. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 


British Museum, r1th August, 1896. Principal Librarian and Secretary. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, ~ 

5 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catal 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New Choice 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


BOOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp BAKERr's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY 


GODDESSES THREE. By D. Hucu Pryce. 


crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 


OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Britomart” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. By Cnartes 


JAMES, Author of ‘‘On Turnham Green” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET} 


ELLIOT STOCK’'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In handsome 4to. size, ILLUSTRATED, 18s. Large-paper Copies, £3 3s. 


WEST COUNTRY POETS. 


THEIR LIVES AND WORKS. 
Compiled and Edited by W. H. K. } a ng F.R.Hist.Soc., Borough Librarian, 
ymouth. 


“ All good West-country men should buy this book, on which Mr. Wright has 
lavished so much of pious labour and love.” — Sieston. 
‘It is to be hoped that the work will find its way te all the newly-established 
libraries of the country; and that copies will be placed in many private libraries 
also, to be handed down to future generations in token of the part these two counties 
of Cornwall and Devon have played in the making of the literature of the English- 
race."—West Briton. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, ILLUSTRATED, 4s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT CROSSES AT 
GOSFORTH, CUMBERLAND. 


By CHARLES ARUNDEL PARKER, F.S.A. Scot. 
In fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FOR 
THE YOUNG COLLECTOR. 


By WILLIAM:-A. MORLEY, Author of “ The See-Saw of Life.” 
In demy 8vo. cloth, ILLUSTRATED, 3s. 6d. 


THE HUSBAND OF POVERTY. 


A Drama of the Life of Fravcis of Assisi. 
By HENRY NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 
“ There is much to impress a reader of poetry in the serene elevation of the dia- 
logue, and such as cherish a particular admiration of St. Francis will interested 
by this novel representation of his character.” —Scotsman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE FORUM. 
Contents.—-AUGUST, 1896.—Price Eighteenpence, 


THE WEST AND THE EAST. 
Mr. Godkin on the West: a Protest. CHarves S. GLEED. 
The Financial Bronco. T.S. Van Dyke. 
A FRENCH COLLEGE SIXTY YEARS AGO. Jutes Sion. 
THE NEXT AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. MacDonacp. 
— AND ECONOMIC INFLUENCE OF THE BICYCLE. J. B. 
ISHOP. 
ALTRUISM IN ECONOMICS. W. H. Mattock. 
IMPERATIVE REASONS FOR REPUBLICAN CONTROL... 
The Free-Coinage Epidemic. Senator Justin S. Morrit. 
Blunders of a Democratic Administration. Senator S. M. CuLtom. 
What the Republican Party Stands for. General Horace Porter. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Jutivs H. Warp. 
MODERN ARCHOLOGY: Recent Excavations in Greece—II. J. Gennavius 
THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET. Epwarp Cary. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. Georce Stewart} 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. By 
Institute of 


Francis A. WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D., President Massachusetts 
Technology. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TOM GROGAN.” 
Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND and some 


Others. By F. Hopkinson Situ. 


A CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE, By Jutza 


C. R. Dorr, Author of ‘‘ The Flower of England’s Face” &c. 


Globe 8vo. 5s, net. 


POEMS of UHLAND. Selected and Edited 


Waterman T. Hewett, Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and 
Corneli University. 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE.-NEW VOLUME 


DEUTERONOMY. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by Ricuarp G. Movutton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn. 
y ( ( ) 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
College, Greenwich. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


MESSRS, HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST, 


NEW NOVEL BY JUDITH VANDELEUR. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


VAL: a Story of the Tivy-side. By 


JupitH VANDELEUR. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. ALICE M. DIEHL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A MODERN HELEN. By Mrs. Atice M. 


Dieut, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,” “‘ Passion’s Puppets,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. EDITH 
ROMNEY.” 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LORD HARBOROUGH. By Awne ELtior, 


Author of ‘‘ The Winning of May,” “ Michael Daunt,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WOOING OF FORTUNE. By Henry 


Cresswett, Author of Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘‘ A Woman's Ambi- 


tion,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
HER POINT OF VIEW. By G. M. Rosins 


(Mrs. L. Battie Reynoups), Author of ‘‘ The Ides of March,” ‘‘ To Set 
Her Free,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. HICCIN. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A CORNISH MAID. By L. Hicer. 
NEW NOVEL BY MARIAN COMYN. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GIRL OF YESTERDAY. By Mrs. Hay 


NEwrTon,. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


ENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address; “ BOOKMEN, LONDON,” Code: UNICODE, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


At 4s. 6d. net. 
Second Edition. 


A LAWYER'S WIFE. By Sir Wm. Nevitt Geary, 


THE SACRIFICE OF FOOLS. By R. Manirotp Craic. 
THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. By Frank 


MATHEW. 
GALLOPING DICK. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
THE WORKS OF MAX BEERBOHM. 


At 3s. 6d, net. 
IN SCARLET AND GREY. By Florence HENNIKER 


and THOMAS HARDY. 


DAY BOOKS. By Maset E. Worron. 

Second Edition. 
MARCH HARES. By Harotp Freperic. 
MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY. By Freperic. 
THE SENTIMENTAL SEX. By GertrupE WARDEN. 
GOLD. By Annie LINDEN. 
NETS FOR THE WIND. By Una Taytor. 
WHERE THE ATLANTIC MEETS THE LAND. By 


CALDWELL LIPSETT. 
IN HOMESPUN. By E. Nesnit. 


PLATONIC AFFECTIONS. By Joun Smirn. 


Second Edition. 
NOBODY’S FAULT. By Nerra Syrerr. 


THE ASCENT OF WOMAN. By Roy Deverevx. 
MODERN WOMEN. Translated from the Russian of 


LAURA MARHOLM HANSSON by HERMIONE RAMSDEN. 
Third Edition. 


THE BOOK BILLS OF NARCISSUS. By RicHarp 


LE GALLIENNE. 
Second Edition. 
THE COLOUR OF LIFE. By Atice Meynett. 
Third Edition. 
THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. By Atice Meynett. 
Fourth Edition. 
POEMS. By Atice MEyYNELL. 


At 2s. net. 
MY LITTLE LADY ANNE. By Mrs. Ecerron Caste. 
PIERROT. By H. De Vere Sracpoote. 


At 5s. net. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. X. 
FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN FRONTIER. 


By H. D. TRAILL, 
LIFE IN ARCADIA. By J. S. Fiercuer. 
ROUND ABOUT A BRIGHTON COACH OFFICE. 


By MAvuDE EGERTON KING. 
PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. By RicHarp Le 
GALLIENNE. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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| No 
| Total Gold Output for JUNE 1896, of the following Companies: ss 
FROM MILL 
or VaLue or YIELD 
Tonnage, Tons per 
COMPANY Tons of’ | of | Stamp |- Sri 
| 2,000 Ibs. | per Diem } 
i | Total | Per ton Total Per ton 
i | | 7 
1. Block B Langlaagte Estate G.M. ,led. . ee 1539 75 27°33 3 1,879 10 4 578 O17 
2. Geo. Goch Amalgamated G.M. Co., Ltd. on 031 100 24°00 3°76 2,035 4°50 7,380 4 7 
*3. Langlaagte Estate and G.M. Co., Ltd. .. M sep 18.635 } 160 25°65 | 4°54 5,567 16 5°96 19,500 rom 
4- Langlaagte Star G.M. Co., Ltd. hes 6,000 25°00 | 4°00 1,082 1 3°61 35789 o12 8 
5. Meyer and Charlton G.M. Co., Ltd. 8,262 80 25°5 4°05 2,686 8 6°50 9873 I 311 MI: 
6. New Midas Estate and G.M. €o., Ltd. .. ee 2,401 | 20 | 3r°as 3°84 753 15 6°27 2,63 roma N 
Princess Estate G.M.Co., Ltd. .. 3,486 | 30 ‘oo 4°15 1,649 15 9°46 6,018 113 
Co., Ltd... 7,644 | 7o | 26'00 4°20 3,166 12 11,900 rm 2 = 
9. Van Ryn ines Estate, oe ee 4,050 50 24°00 3°37 1,277 “30 4,479 
tro. Wemmer G.M.Co., Ltd... ee es 6.463 50 28°00 4°61 3,071 18 11,365 115 2 
| 
| 
| 695 | 26°47 23,170 8 653 1 3°6 L 
Pa 
FROM CONCENTRATES 
J 
“ce 7 
| | or VALUE oF YIELD its 
COMPANY Process | Tonnage hav 
| | Total Per ton Total Per ton the 
| be 
Block B Langlaagte E: G.M. Co., Ltd. | 4 
Se e Estate oe ee os oe 172 301 4 175 904 4 
2. Geo. Goch Amalgamated G.M.Co, it. 
#3. Langlaagte Estate and G.M.Co., Ltd. .. .. McA. 485 1,321 14 2°72 3,900 8 o10 hin 
4- Langlaagte Star G.M. Co., Ltd. ogy 
s. Meyer and CharltonG.M. Co.,Ltd. .. acc 
é New Midas Estate and G.M. Co.,Ltd. .. is 
Princess Estate’G.M. Co., Ltd | 
#8. Roodepoort United Main’ Reef G.M. Co.,Ltd... | tha 
9. Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate, Ltd. .. ee — } equ 
tuo, WemmerG.M.Co., Ltd. q 
i | | fact 
| 657 1,622 18 2°23 4,804 613 0 
we 
att 
FROM TAILINGS FROM ALL SOURCES 
C 
Yuetp or or YIELD han 
OTAL 
| COMPANY Process | Tonnage Tora inst 
| Total | Per ton | Total | Per ton per! 
= - | coll 
| | oz dwts. dwts. oz. dwts. but 
1. Block B Langlaagte EstateG.M.Co., Ltd. .. McA. F. 4,730 330 139, 9 4 2 2,510 18 8,473 
1 | 2. Geo. Goch Amalgamated G.M. Co., Ltd. oo -» | Cyanide ‘ 090 1,705 é | 4°22 | 5,115 O12 7 3,740 11 12,495 con: 
*3. Langlaagte Estate and G.M. Co., Ltd ae cA. F. 11,440 1,64 5 OO 2°82 | 4,800 o 8 4 8,503 15 28,200 the 
| 4- Langlaagte Star G.M. Co., Ltd. + | McA. F. | 39995 4 9 2°04 1,22§/ 0 61 1,491 0 5,014 
5- Meyer and Charlton G.M. Co., Ltd ; +» | Cyanide 6,910 | 1,423 14 | 412 | 4271 | O12 4 4,110 2 145344 Sec 
6. New Midas Estate and G.M. Co., Ltd. McA. F. ° 74 $s 1 | 1569 | 2,057|/ 2 7 1 1,439 10 4/995 inte 
7- Princess Estate G.M. Co., Ltd. Cyanide 2,703 624 0 | 4°61 1,872 © 13 10 2,273 15 vA 
18. Roodepoort United Main Reef G.M. Co., Ltd. +. | Cyanide 4479 33 0° «| 3°36 2,259 O10 1 3199 12 14,159 ral 
g- Van Ryn ines , Lid yanide 3450 358 208 6 3 is 
tio. Wemmer G.M. Co., Ltd... oe Cyanide 4/875 2 4°15 3325 O13 4,083 14,690 
51,546 8.913 17 | 4°44 | 26,98 013 49 33,707 3 115,304 
self 
* Dividend of 15 per cent. + Also 127 oz. from Slags, value £381. by t 
, = Also 146 tons Concentrates, Assay Value 3 0z. 15 dwts. Sold to Robinson G.M. Co., Ltd. the | 
SUMMARY. = 
oz, dwts. Value sent 
| From Mill os 23,170 8 on £83,511 . to th 
» Concentrates .. ee 41,622 18 ee 4,804 Han 
» Tailings 7 es 26,989 Indi: 
Zeal 30507 +» 88900 regir 
London Agents-ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING CO., LTD. JOHANNESBURG, 10th July, 1896. Py 
1 Buitpincs, Lorusury, E.C. (Signed) J. COWIE, th 
Secretary no 
man! 
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